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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CurATE’s REBUKE. 


It was some few days before Dolly Lamley could convey 
to his friend Coleson the very strong conviction to which 
Mary Waddell had come as to the true state of affairs be- 
tween Maud Berrington and her noble suitor ; and in the 
meantime, as we have seen, the Curate had had the last 
shreds of hope snatched from him by the cruel news his 
other confidant, Major Pilton, had so unfeelingly impar- 
ted. Coleson was not unaware of the friendship which 
had sprung up between the object of his high aspirations, 
and the charming girl who had taken such a firm hold 
upon the volatile affections of the handsome Dolly. Dolly 
¢-was quite sure that what Mary said must be right, the 
wisdom of that sensible little woman having made a great 
impression upon the easy-going, and not seldom foolish, 
young officer. Nor did Coleson himself see any reason 
to doubt the justice of Mary’s inductions. Not only had 
Maud strenuously denied the soft impeachment before the 
feminine Sanhedrim over which Mrs. Argle presided, but 
in private confidence with her friend, and when she could 
have no reason for hiding the truth, she had very strongly 
expressed herself as to Lord Livermoor's pretensions, 
and had intimated in quite the plainest of English that she 
would have nothing whatever to do with the enamoured 
nobleman, his nobility and his wealth to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Those arrant gossips, then—to wit, Mrs. 
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Laver and the Major, were wrong, in spite of their dis- 
turbing certainty and their insistance; the great man’s 
attentions were—so Coleson imagined—without doubt 
bestowed upon Mrs. Berrington, and the lovely Maud 
was still open to an eligible offer. The other objections, 
however, still held good; ‘‘ Coleson’s Sympathetic Pill” 
was still very evidently to the fore, while the notice the 
potent Lord Livermoor had bestowed upon the Wood- 
ville folk, the fact that Mrs. Berrington and her daughter 
had actually been living for a short period in regions of 
quite the most exalted aristocracy ; these facts would cer- 
tainly not dispose the honourable dame who led St. 
Philip’s society to look with favour upon the alliance the 
Curate proposed for her handsome daughter. And if it 
were indeed true that Maud’s mother was, as Coleson 
imagined, to be raised to the Peerage, with the style and 
title of Lucinda, Countess of Livermoor, there was still 
less chance of the matrimonial bliss his soul hungered after; 
for, in the lofty sphere in which Maud would then move, 
aconnection with the too ubiquitous Pill would be an 
absurd impossibility. Still, it was as balm to this wounded 
soul of his to know that, at any rate, his beloved was still 
roving in maiden meditation, and fancy free, unless cer- 
tain thrilling hopes of his had, as he almost dared to think, 
some ground of certainty. 

‘‘T am sure | cannot tell how to advise you, Charles,” 
said the Curate’s mother, to whom he had resorted for 
helpinthe untying of these complicated knots; “if you were 
sure that Maud Berrington really cared for you, I should 
tell you to speak to her at once, and put an end to the 
suspense which is worrying you so dreadfully.” 

‘Unfortunately I am not at all sure on that point ; very 
far from sure, in fact,” said Coleson, musingly, ‘‘she has 
always been kind—but then she is kind and good to every 
one—and sometimes I have fancied—still, it is more than 
probable it was nothing but my idiotic fatuity—and when 
one comes to think, why on earth should she bestow any 
thoughts upon me, of all men in the world?” 

‘“And why shouldn’t she, pray? You are absurdly 
humble-minded, Charles. I am sure any girl would : 
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“A parent’s partiality, mother mine,” laughed the 
Curate ; “no, I certainly have no reason to—or, at any 
rate, the very faintest of reasons 7 

‘Then why did she refuse Lord Livermoor? Such a 
splendid marriage, too ; there must certainly be some one 
in the way, and I believe that someone is my son.” 

“We don’t know that she did refuse him. For my 
part, I still think it is Mrs. Berrington the great man 
distinguishes with his attentions ; and in that case my 
chance would be a poor one indeed. Lady Livermoor’s 
daughter and the Sympathetic Pill are incongruous ele- 
ments,” and the Curate smiled grimly at the idea. 

“You are too absurd about that, Charles, as I often tell 
you. I know you are very much in earnest ; you will not 
be happy till you know the best or the worst, and you had 
much better seek an early opportunity, and speak to 
Maud.” 

‘Mrs. Berrington may have very strong objections. 
I have a sort of pride of my own, too; and the long and 
the short of it is, I think I shall speak to Maud’s mother 
first. It is the more honourable course to take.” 

“If you were sure of the girl, I should say, do so; but 
you place yourself in rather a ludicrous position if you 
get the mother’s consent, and if, after all, the girl refuses 
you ; don’t you think so?” 

‘Perhaps so ; still I think it is the right thing to do, 
and—yes—I will go now while I am in the humour. I 
will ask to see Mrs. Berrington, and put the whole matter 
to her plainly. I confess I have not much hope as to 
her consent.” | 

‘‘Nonsense, Charles, she will be only too delighted. 
Of course, you will let her know your position. Mrs. 
Berrington is not at all well off, and she will, I am sure, 
be charmed to see her daughter so comfortably settled. 
I think you are wrong, however. I should speak to Maud 
first ; but you must do as you think best; and, Charles, 
I wish you every success. Come back as soon as your 
interview is over. I shall be on tenter hooks till I see 
you again.” 

And Mrs. Coleson rose and kissed her son, accom- 
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panying him to the door, and watching him until a bend 
in the road hid him from her sight. 

As Coleson proceeded on his way to Woodville, pon- 
dering as to the phrases in which he should convey his 
interesting information to Mrs. Berrington, the impulse 
which had prompted the course he was taking lost its 
freshness, and he slackened his pace as he wondered 
whether his mother might not be right in her view of 
the matter after all. The more than comfortable income 
he already enjoyed would enable him to make a suitable 
settlement upon his wife, while the prospect of the 
future in-pouring of the golden Pactolus stream which 
had its fount and origin in that boon and a blessing to 
men, the Sympathetic Pill, afforded a vision of a really 
great fortune—a vision, too, which was quite certain to 
become a pleasing reality; for Mr. Frank Coleson, the 
proprietor of the wealth-producing article in question, 
had openly and constantly expressed his intention of 
making his only nephew, Charles, his sole heir. These 
facts, at present hid from Mrs. Berrington, might pos- 
sibly afford sufficient gilding to make the Pill palatable. 
Of this, however, the Curate, knowing Mrs. Berrington’s. 
openly expressed distaste to anything savouring of trade, 
was by no means certain; while even if she were to. 
allow the gold to outweigh the notoriety of the Pill, and 
were to give her consent to his suit, he was, again, 
uncertain in a large degree as to how that suit would be 
received by the honourable lady’s daughter. The signs. 
of interest in himself, which he had imagined he had 
perceived, might after all prove to have existed solely in 
his imagination; and it was at any rate possible, nay, 
the more he thought the matter over, probable, and 
even, so he thought at last, almost certain, that Maud 
would receive his advances with a prompt and an 
astonished rejection. Moved by these thoughts, and as 
he drew near to Woodville, he felt his courage oozing 
out at his finger-tips, and almost made up his mind to 
turn round, and ignominiously beat a retreat. On second 
thoughts, however, it seemed a pity to waste the amount 
of determination these musings left him, and with a sudden. 
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effort, he turned the handle of the Woodville gate, rang the 
bell, and waited with some trepidation the answer to his 
question as towhether Mrs. Berrington were at home. Mrs. 
Berrington was at home, and, fortunately for Mr. Coleson’s 
designs, was alone in the shady and cool drawing-room. 

Alone she was, and depressed and dismal to boot, for 
there was, now, open war in the little family of two. 
Mrs. Berrington found it impossible to forgive her 
daughter the keen and bitter disappointment Maud’s 
rejection of Lord Livermoor had caused her; the more 
she considered the matter the more desirable did the 
advantages of the lost chance appear, and the more 
desolate and deplorable did the normal aspect of affairs 
at Woodville seem. It was such a terrible fall, this 
descent from the heights of the Livermoor alliance to 
the depths of her home life, with its petty economies, its 
occasional wranglings with tradesmen, and its general 
and continued discomfort. Small wonder, then, that she 
could scarcely bring herself to speak even civilly to 
Maud, and that her daily querulous complainings and 
revilings were rapidly reducing that young lady to a con- 
dition in which even a life with the constant com- 
pany of the rejected and distasteful Peer presented 
itself by comparison in almost a_ bearable light. 
Nor did there seem to be any prospect of an end to the 
intolerable persecution ; several days had passed since 
Woodville saw the last of Lord Livermoor, and still the 
wailings of disappointed ambition were, hour after hour, 
outpoured ; still the joyous pictures of the life of the 
wealthy and high-born were painted by the exasperated 
dame in the most glowing colours, with the sordid needs, 
and uncomfortable makeshifts of the Woodville life for a 
sombre and gloomy backround. ‘The only way in which 
Maud could gain even a modicum of peace was by 
frequent and prolonged absence from the maternal pre- 
sence; a modicum only truly, for the hints, questions, 
and surmises of the girl’s acquaintances, and their evident 
disbelief of her denials of the high fortune they designed 
for her, were almost as hard to bear as her mother’s 
ever-flowing complaints. 
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The announcement, by the servant, of the Curate’s 
name afforded Mrs. Berrington a prospect of relief for a 
short period, from the monotonous dwelling upon what 
she had come to regard as her wrongs; and though she 
felt a sort of shrinking as she looked for the little red 
subscription book which she usually associated with 
clerical visits, she rose and received Mr. Coleson with an 
enrpressement he felt to be quite encouraging, ignorant of 
the fact that this empressement proceeded from nothing 
more favourable to his wishes than the relief his visit 
promised, and his hostess’ respect for her visitor's cloth. 

‘‘So kind of you to call, Mr. Coleson, when your time 
must be so fully occupied,” said Mrs. Berrington, as she 
sat down after shaking hands with the Curate; and as 
she spoke she gave him an uneasy look, prompted by her 
fears of the little red book with which the Vicar, Mr. 
Argle, usually opened his interviews with his better-off 
parishioners. 

No subscription list was, however, forthcoming, and 
the lady was beginning to take heart of grace, and to give 
herself up to a gossiping enjoyment of the St. Philip’s 
news, when the Curate’s opening salvo put all her pleasant 
anticipations to flight, and reduced her to a pitiable con- 
dition of mental confusion. 

‘“‘T have not seen the Vicar, except in church, of course, 
for ages, and I do hear ,” she was beginning, when an 
uneasiness which Mr. Coleson could not suppress caught 
her attention, and suddenly arrested the flow of her 
language. The truth is the Curate was afraid every 
minute that the fair figure of his beloved would appear 
in the doorway ; he was, moreover, full of the task before 
him, and his agitated feelings, which he vainly tried to 
control, betrayed themselves in a certain pallor, accom- 
panied by nervous twitching, and a dryness in the mouth, 
signs of emotion he felt to be in the highest degree 
absurd, but which he was totally unable to conceal. 

“Why, Mr. Coleson,” exclaimed Mrs. Berrington, 
‘what is the matter? you—you are ill, do let me ring for 
some wine, or brandy, or something,” and she started 
up to ring the bell. 
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‘Not at all, I assure you—I am perfectly well—it is 
only—pray, pray be seated Mrs. Berrington,” stammered 
the Curate, rising and placing a chair for the agitated 
lady. 

“But what, then, zs the de 

“The truth is, Mrs. Berrington,” said the Curate, 
making a desperate plunge into his subject, ‘‘ 1 wish to 
speak to you upon a matter of—of some delicacy 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the lady, aghast at his 
solemnity, and fearing she knew not what. 

‘““[— I— it is well to speak plainly he went on, “I 
have a great affection for your daughter, and—and, in 
point of fact, I thought it the more honourable course to 
come to you first, and to ask your consent to my—my 
suit, in fact,” he ended lamely. 

“ For my daughter! for Maud!” cried the young lady’s 
mother in the tone of the most intense astonishment, 
“then you are the Heavens! can it be possible that 
she—Mr. Coleson,” she said, more collectedly, as she 
noted the eager attention he was giving to her broken 


sentences, and shuddered at the pitfall she had so nearly 
tumbled into, ‘“ Mr. Coleson, you astonish, you——you 
shock me. My daughter! and pray, Sir, may Maud 
Berrington’s mother ask you, if you address me with her 
consent? This—this is a—a conspiracy, Sir, a conspiracy, 


” 


to surprise me into a consent—-— 

“Nay, nay, Madam,” interrupted the Curate, hastily, 
‘‘you are quite, you are utterly mistaken. I assure you 
solemnly, that Miss Berrington has not the least idea or 
suspicion of—of this——” 

“Do I rightly understand you,” asked the widow, 
with some gleams of relief dawning upon her, “it isa 
fact that my daughter is unaware of your—your—I must 
say, misplaced attachment?” 

“It is a positive fact that I have never addressed her 
upon the subject. I thought it more honourable . 

‘Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Berrington, impatiently inter- 
rupting him, ‘“‘ F know, and it does you credit, Mr. Cole- 
son, it is what I should expect from a clergyman. But, 
may I ask you further, have you any reason to expect 
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any—er—encouragement from Mau—from Miss Ber- 
rington?” 

This was in the way of being a poser, and the young 
man’s embarrassment increased as he replied. 

‘‘]—have—ventured to—sometimes I have thought I 
perceived—but, no, I cannot, I must not say " 

‘In fact you have nothing but guesswork to go upon, 
Mr. Coleson,” said Maud’s mother, with some severity. 
‘Then I must say I think you are taking an unwarrant- 
able liberty in coming to me in this way; it is not what 
I should have expected from a—a person of your sacred 
calling.” 

“Mrs. Berrington, I assure you——.’” began the Curate 
deprecatingly, when the widow stopped him with a wave 
of her hand. 

‘‘For a person in your position, a curate, to allow 
yourself to think in such a way of my daughter, is—is 
almost irreligious——” 


‘Permit me to explain!” eagerly cried the tortured 
young man. 

“There is no explanation required, or even possible. 
I wonder Mr. Argle allows such—why, Sir, Miss Ber- 
rington, I may tell you—for I care not who knows it— 
has just refused one of the most highly placed and wealthy 
Peers in England, and to come down to ” and the 
widow, with an execrable taste which can only be accounted 
for by her early training, smiled significantly enough, as 
her unfinished sentence pointed out to the clerical aspirant 
the bathos he presumed to offer to her daughter. 

‘‘To come down to a curate you were about to say,” 
he said, nothing abashed, but the rather stung ‘into 
courage by her rudeness, ‘“‘I must ask you kindly to 
listen to me, Mrs. Berrington, before you give me a final 


” 


answer—— 

“Final answer, indeed! the thing’s absurd on the face 
of it,” she interrupted angrily. 

“| must own myself to be ‘only a curate,’” continued 
Coleson, disregarding her interruption, “ but, on the other 
hand, I am glad to say I am in a position which would 
allow me to make the most ample provision for—for my 
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wife, if this will weigh anything with you.” Here the 
widow shook her head. ‘“ Moreover,” he went on, “I 
am my uncle’s heir, his only near relative, in fact, and 
shall, one day, I trust, be—well—extremely well off 
indeed.” 7 

“Your uncle! And pray, may I ask, who zs your 
uncle?” asked the cruel woman, who was perfectly well 
aware who the uncle was, and of the source of his 
wealth. 

‘“Mr. Frank Coleson,” said the Curate, with a sinking 
heart, for he knew what was coming. 

“ The—er—the owner of the—er—Sympathetic Pill?” 
queried the merciless widow, with her eyes half shut, and 
enjoying the pain she was inflicting. 

‘Quite so,” returned Coleson, “and a better man——” 

“T do not doubt it, I do not doubt it, Mr. Coleson,” 
she said, with a slight and acid accent on the “ Coleson.” 
“But, come now, Mr. Coleson”—again the accent— 
“you, even you, must see the total impossibility of the 
alliance you propose for my daughter. Surely, it is 
plainly absurd to suppose for one instant that the daughter 
of Lord Wrenford’s brother can—can ally herself with— 
er—a—er—Sympathetic Pill. No, no, 1 must beg of you 
not to permit yourself such thoughts. So far as I am 
concerned, you have my assurance that I will not mention 
the—the subject to anyone; and I must earnestly ask 
you to use a like discretion. I have the greatest respect 
for your excellent mother, and I should be sorry to have 


“Enough! enough!” cried the Curate, exasperated 
beyond endurance at the patronising tone of the Honour- 
able Mrs. Berrington, ‘it is unendurable the tone you 
take, Madam, I—I regret I intruded upon you, it is an 
unfortunate ” and without completing his sentence, 
the discomfited and ireful young man, with a cold bow, 
reached the door and made his escape. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A Warm RECEPTION. 


THERE was joy in the Mess Room of the gallant King’s 
Own Slashers when it became known that the popular 
Dolly was about to return to the scene of his duties ; 
many important events had been put off in view of that 
officer’s return, for it was felt that, with Dolly’s absence, 
the Regimental Races would lack their best and boldest 
rider, while the Annual Ball, which was to repay, in part, 
the hospitable debts the K.O.S. owed to the neighbour- 
hood, would be wanting in the “go” and “finish” which 
Dolly’s presence and superintendence assured. And so 
it came about that when Dolly appeared on the evening 
of his return, the ante-room resounded with vociferous 
cries of welcome, and Dolly’s right arm was nearly wrung 
out of its socket by the hearty handshakes of his comrades- 
in-arms. The young man was, for the moment, carried 
out of his doleful musings by the heartiness of his recep- 
tion, and the pleasure he felt in seeing once more the 
well-known faces, hearing the familiar voices, and listen- 
ing to the outpouring of the budget of regimental news ; 
but, as the evening wore on, and the interest of the 
various stories evaporated in their repeated relation, all 
the old worries came back to him with renewed vigour, 
and, having no fund of animated spirits to draw upon, 
Dolly became listless in his interest, and vague in his 
replies, 

‘‘Why, what is the matter with you, Dolly, old man?” 
anxiously asked a brother officer, who had been des- 
canting at length on the various excellences of a horse 
Dolly had promised to ride for him in the all-important 
races. ‘‘ You're not seedy, are you?” 

“Seedy? eh? I beg your pardon, did you say you 
were ?” asked Dolly, who, in truth, had not given 
his friend’s discourse the attention its importance de- 
served. 
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‘Not I,” laughed his brother officer, “you, old man ; 
are you seedy? I’ve been telling you about Quickset for 
the last ten minutes, and, upon my word, I don't believe 
youve heard a word I have said. You must be ill, 
Dolly. It’s a poor look out for me if you are, for I’ve 
backed you and Quickset for a pot of money.” 

‘Oh! you needn’t worry, old man, I’mas fit asa fiddle,” 
said Dolly, rousing himself. ‘‘ Rather fagged out, that’s 
all; horrid bore travelling, beastly hot in the train, don’t 
you know, I think I'll turn in,” and nodding to the 
company, and in spite of their almost indignant remon- 
strances, Dolly made his escape and retired to his 
quarters. 

Now this was a most unprecedented proceeding on 
Dolly’s part, for he was usually the last to think of 
turning in, and his departure was the signal for many 
lugubrious head-shakings and surmisings. 

“By George! I do believe Dolly's going to be ill! 
never knew him to do such a thing before!” exclaimed 
the horsey individual he had been talking with. “It’s a 
pretty caper for me if he is,” he added, and the bare 
thought plunged him into the dolefullest of dumps. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said another of the company, who 
knew something of Dolly’s private affairs, “he has had a 
rumpus with Lamley Aéve, been outrunning the constable, 
I expect; it will all blow over soon, sort of thing that 
always does blow over—governor forks out, another clean 
slate, and there you are again, as right as a trivet, don't 
you know.” 

‘T believe there’s a woman in it,” said the youngest 
sub. with a knowing air, and caressing his nascent’ 
moustache, ‘always zs a woman in it, you know. I 
remember a story, something about a Cadi, sort of 
Eastern Judge, don’t you know, ‘where’s the woman?’ 
says he, when “ 

‘“For Heaven’s sake spare us the rest!” exclaimed a 
confrére, “you know you never can get to the point, and 
when you do, you forget it. Dolly has been through the 
mill a little too often for that to trouble him. Never did 
worry himself for long about that sort of thing. ‘How 
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happy could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer 
away, that is master Dolly all over.” And here the 
conversation changed, and veered around again to the 
approaching races and the ball. 

However, the next day put a feather in the cap of the 
juvenile officer, for Dolly’s particular chum came into the 
ante-room with a solemn and portentous look in his 
countenance. ‘I say, you fellows,” he exclaimed, ‘“ the 
young ’un was right after all; no mistake about it this 
time, Dolly is hard hit; never saw a fellow so gone in my 
life.” 

‘‘Gone eh! where’s he gone?” said the stupid member, 
and the butt of the Mess. 

“That man will kill me some day,” said Dolly’s friend, 
‘gone; don’t you know what I mean? a clean case, 
blighted hopes, revolver, five chambers loaded, one empty, 
hole in his forehead, letter clasped to his left breast, 
‘Dearest Araminta, couldn’t exist without you, life one 
long blank,’ temporary insanity, ‘Dead March’ in Sazd, 
and there you are, don’t you know ?” 


‘Bless my soul! you don’t mean to say so! And I 
must say I can’t see anything to snigger at in such an 


” 


awful——-”._ Thus the stupid one until his voice was 
drowned in peals of laughter. 

‘Seriously though,” resumed Dolly’s friend as the 
laughter was subsiding, ‘I am afraid poor old Dolly is in 
a bad way; I ran in just now and caught him gazing 
fondly at a photograph ; he didn’t hear me come in, and 
before I could delicately hint at my presence, I'll be 
hanged if he didn’t kiss it; regular smack, don’t you know, 
as if he meant it. I didn’t wait, you may well believe, 
but departed gingerly and with much caution.” 

Poor Dolly! It was most unfortunate that he should 
have chosen that particular moment to solace himself with 
a prolonged gaze at the pictured features of his darling 
Mary, and it was still more unfortunate that his feelings 
should have prompted him to mumble the lovely present- 
ment ; it was much too good a joke to be lightly treated, 
and his life was made a burden to him by the quips and 
gibes—not always in the best of taste—of his comrades ; 
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even his good temper gave way at last under the strain, 
and it was not until he administered a remarkably sharp, 
and certainly well-deserved rebuke to the “young ’un,” 
for one of his feeble and musty jokes, that his brother 
officers recognised the fact that the volatile Dolly was 
caught at last, and was, moreover, very much in earnest 
indeed. 

Mary’s photograph, and an occasional letter concerning 
its fair original, were the only solaces to the grief he felt 
at being separated from his beloved, and at having to 
leave matters in such an unsettled and unsatisfactory 
state. ‘No letters, mind you!” had been the stern 
dictum of the worthy Mayor of St. Philip’s, and the youth. 
ful pair were obliged to abide by this hard saying of his; 
and though Dolly yearned to pour out his soul’s devotion 
on paper, and longed for an envelope containing the like 
outpourings from the other side, these longings were in 
vain, and he had to content himself with such bald items 
as Mrs. Laver chose to impart in the four pages of St. 
Philip’s gossip she took this opportunity to inflict upon 
Mr. Lamley’s son. The sum of these items amounted 
simply to naught ; for, save the fact of Mary’s constancy, 
of which he was assured before, the letters contained no 
news, and everything seemed to be at a painfully dull and 
monotonous standstill. Mr. Lamley had not again men- 
tioned his son’s name to his friend and Dolly’s corres- 
pondent, and the Mayor on his part seemed to deem it 
expedient to preserve a like judicious silence; in fact, 
it appeared to Dolly as if all parties—save the lovely 
Mary herself—were taking the opportunity of his absence 
to let his love-affair die a natural death; and poor Dolly 
cursed his fate in his impatience, and spent many hours 
in inventing the wildest and maddest plans, which had for 
their end and object the final bliss of Mary Waddell and 
Adolphus Lamley. 

Dolly was mistaken in one particular, however; some- 
thing was being done, though, when he heard of it, he 
would have given anything he possessed to have made that 
something undone. 

Mr. Wellings was no lukewarm ally; his wealth, 
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together with his somewhat hasty enthusiasm in any 
scheme he took up had given him an influence in the 
Baptist Connexion which the much harassed ministers 
who officiated from time to time in St. Philip’s found 
it impossible to contend against ; ‘‘ our venerable brother,” 
backed up by his purse and his following, was one too 
many for them, and invariably they found themselves on 
the horns of a dilemma—they must either go or give 
in; and, asa rule, they swallowed their pride and their 
prejudices and gave in; until the venerable one’s galling 
yoke, and unpleasant interference, added to the free and 
impartial comments he bestowed upon their pulpit 
eloquence, proved stronger than the fine flavour of the 
fleshpots of St. Philip’s, and forced them to the other 
alternative, viz., an unwilling resignation. An important 
individual inthe august bodies which governed the town 
was Mr. Wellings also, as his son-in-law, the Mayor, 
knew to his cost; indeed, Mr. Waddell found it ex- 
pedient to consult Mr. Wellings on any scheme about 
the town before the meetings, and generally gave in, too, 
to the arbitrary old man’s opinion, for Mr. Wellings 
nearly always carried the day. Mary’s grandfather, then, 
was accustomed to have his own way in everything, and 
he found it dificult to support the uncertainty in which 
the girl’s love affair seemed involved ; moreover, he loved 
his pretty grand-daughter more than anyone else in the 
world, and he longed to bring this matter, in which he took 
such a keen interest, to a successful issue. The thought 
that the young man was of a somewhat superior social 
position to Mary’s was not without its charms for old 
Mr. Wellings, who, in spite of his sneers at what he 
called ‘‘the nobs,” had a sneaking desire to see his 
daughter’s children climbing up the social ladder. These 
various considerations prompted much thought on the 
subject of Mary’s settlement in life; and after careful 
pondering, he came to the conclusion that he would take 
the bull by the horns, or, to put it plainly, would seek an 
interview with the obstructive Lamley, and in that inter- 
view use such persuasions, chiefly in the form of coin of 
the realm, as should induce Dolly’s father to cease his 
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obstruction, and take the charming Mary to his arms as 
the bride of his son and heir. When once he had got 
this idea into his head, it seemed so feasible a plan and 
he felt so clearly the force of the arguments he intended 
to use, that he determined not to delay in the matter, but 
to strike at once while the iron of his resolution was hot. 
To no soul did he breathe a word of his determination, 
though he indulged himself in such hints to Mary as to 
a speedy dissolution of all difficulties as raised the girl’s 
expectations to fever heat. 

Hence it came about that, shortly after Dolly’s return 
to the depot of the K.O.S., Dolly’s father was interrupted 
one morning in the perusal of his daily paper by the 
announcement that ‘a person of the name of Wellings” 
wished to see him. 

Mr. Jarvis, the butler, had had a large experience of 
the marks and signs of the gentleman in the course of 
many years of “‘ genteel” service, and he was not to be 
deceived by the black frock coat and white tie which Mr. 
Wellings had deemed the importance of the occasion to 
demand. These adornments of his outer man, which, to- 
gether with a shiny black waistcoat and continuations, 
formed the Sabbatical costume of the worthy deacon, 
gave him the appearance of a respectable undertaker—a 
branch of his business in which he was justly pre-eminent 
in the town—though his rubicund and shining visage, 
with its setting of white hair and whiskers, had nothing 
—on this occasion, at least—of the doleful solemnity he 
imported into his appearance when calling to receive his 
melancholy orders anent the plumes, scarves, gloves, and 
the other absurd trappings of woe. 

No; a more festive business was toward, so he hoped, 
a wedding, to wit; and in spite of a certain nervousness 
which he could not quite control, or, perhaps, on account 
of that nervousness, his demeanour displayed a savour of 
chastened joviality which sat somewhat ill upon him, and 
puzzled Jarvis extremely. 

‘“Wellings?” said Jarvis’s master ; ‘‘ Wellings? Who 
the deuce is Wellings? What does he want, Jarvis? 
Stay ! I seem to know the name somehow. Show him in!” 
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And as Mr. Wellings was crossing the hall, Mr. Lamley 
remembered he had seen the name over the large uphol- 
sterer’s shop in the market place, and he wondered what 
on earth the man wanted with 4zm, for he was quite 
unaware of the upholsterer’s relationship to the object of 
his son’s last absurd infatuation. 

“Eh? Eh? Mr. Wellings?” said he, as the worthy 
deacon entered, in all the shining glory of his Sunday 
clothes. 

‘“Mr. Wellings, the upholsterer, eh? Well Sir, if it’s 
my custom you want, I don’t require anything; and I must 
say it is an extraordinary thing to call for orders in this 
way.” 

This unexpected reception took the old gentleman 
rather aback, but he was too full of his subject, and too 
eager to open out about it, to be abashed for long. 

“No, Sir, | have zo¢ called for orders, nor is it my 
‘abit so to do, for the nobility and gentry receive my cir- 
culars annually, in which they are thanked for past 
favours, and solicited for further orders, while at the same 
time they are assured—ahem ! z 

And here Mr. Wellings pulled himself up short, for he 
found he was drifting into a recitation of his annual cir- 
cular—a composition he took much pains about, and of 
which he was truly proud. 

“Quite a different matter has procured me the honour 
of paying you a visit; and as it is not a subject which can 
be got over in five minutes, with your kind permission I 
will take a chair.” 

And suiting the action to the words he drew forward a 
chair, placed his gloves, and a large yellow bandana hand- 
kerchief in his tall shiny hat, and, depositing the hat and 
its overflowing contents under the chair, he regarded the 
astounded Mr. Lamley with a beaming smile. 

‘‘Great Heavens! the man’s mad!” said Mr. Lamley, 
sotto voce. ‘‘ What in the world, Sir, do you mean by 
intruding upon me in this unwarrantable manner?” he 
exclaimed aloud, as he reached forward to ring the bell 
for Jarvis to show the unwelcome visitor out. 

“Stop a minute! Stop a minute till I explain myself!” 
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cried Mr. Wellings in some anxiety, “I’ve took the 
liberty of calling because I am Mary’s grandfather 33 

“And who the devil is Mary?” exclaimed Mr. 
Lamley. 

“Devil! my dear Sir! Devil!” cried the deacon, 
greatly shocked, “but that’s neither here nor there,” he 
went on, soothingly, as Mr. Lamley rose indignantly from 
his chair, ‘‘ pray, pray be seated; Mary is the young 
woman as your son is engaged to, leastways “ 

‘You impertinent—insolent —you, you—how dare you, 
Sir!” cried Mr. Lamley in a tearing rage. 

“Now, now, now!” said Mr. Wellings in a soothing 
tone, “I ain’t meaning no offence, I assure you, quite the 
contrairy, in fact, and if they ain't azactly engaged 
now—— 

‘Now, look here, Sir,” said Mr. Lamley in a danger- 
ously quiet voice, ‘I have had enough of this—this folly ; 
my son is a young fool, and if you don’t know how to 
take care of your daughter or whatever she is, that is not 
my fault; I refuse to listen to another word upon the 
subject; let me pass, Sir,” for Mr. Wellings had got 
between him and the bell, ‘“‘and let us have no more of 
this nonsense.” But Mr. Wellings’ obstinacy was roused, 
and he was determined to have his say. 

“Look ’ere,” he said, still keeping his position, “I 
don’t know what you mean about taking care of Mary, 
there ain't a better girl in St. Philip’s for that matter ; 
and what’s the use of making all this rumpus? Why 
shouldn’t the young folks be made ’appy? There ain't 
nothing in the way but you; Waddell’s a man well-to-do, 
and I’ve a-saved a pretty penny, though I say it as shouldn’t, 
and we're both of us ready to come down ’andsome to 
‘elp em to set up comfortable like.” 

By this time Mr. Lamley, who was absolutely speech- 
less with rage, had got to the bell, and rung it violently, 
and Mr. Wellings, without knowing how it came 
about, in a very short time found himself at the open 
front-door of The Towers, with Jarvis behind him 
holding out the Deacon’s Sunday hat, with its contents. 

“Well! of all the ——” exclaimed he as he mechanically 
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took hold of his hat, and rubbed his hot face with the 
yellow bandana, previously to wending his way with 
uncertain steps down the drive, “of all the tigers as ever 
]——,; why, the man’s worse nor a Turk! To think that 
that nice young man with the curly hair, as mild as mild, 
should have such a hovfu/ parient! Never again! not if 
I know it! No respeck for grey ‘airs, though his own is 
grey enough, nor nothink! But if he thinks I’m agoin’ to 
be putt down with bluster and blarney he’s very much 
mistook, and Mary shall marry that young man nollings- 
wollings, or I'll know the reason why.” And thus mutter- 
ing to himself, the old man made his way home in a state 
of confusion almost pitiable. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A Hoperess AFFAIR. 


THE uncertainty which surrounded her love-affair was 
causing Mary Waddell a great deal of anxiety, nor was 
this anxiety allayed by the view her father took of the 
matter. Mr. Waddell did not deem it expedient to 
discuss the subject with his daughter ; he was vexed with 
himself for having given way before the impetuous urg- 
ings of the youthful Dolly and his aged ally Mr. Wellings; 
the whole affair was annoying to him, and he hoped it 
would die a natural death, through the absence of the 
sustenance—the meetings, the preconnubial interchange 
of affection, the long and impassioned letters which love 
feeds upon. But he did not take into consideration the 
fact, that though he was content to preserve a judicious 
silence upon the distasteful subject, there were others to 
whom the said subject was by no means distasteful ; so 
much the contrary in fact, that it formed the staple of 
their conversation; for whatever matter was under dis- 
cussion with his wife and his daughter the talk was sure, 
sooner or later, to veer round to the one absorbing topic, 
namely, the excellences bodily and mental of Adolphus 
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Lamley, the chances of his father giving way, and the 
general blissfulness of affairs, that giving way would bring 
in its train. 

Mr. Waddell was not, however, averse to enlarging 
upon the matter to the wife of his bosom, and the tone he 
took provoked indignant rejoinders from the somewhat 
romantic matron ; to his ‘out of sight, out of mind,” she 
replied with another example of proverbial philosophy to 
the effect that ‘absence makes the heart grow fonder, ” 
while she treated his constantly repeated disbelief in the 
fidelity of the absent Dolly with a contempt engendered 
by her maternal partiality, and the keen insight this par- 
tiality gave her into the many charms, and the various 
good qualities of pretty Mary Waddell. In this she was 
aided and abetted by her father, who frequently took 
occasion to step round and have a talk with his daughter 
and grand-daughter. 

Mr. Lamley’s exceedingly rude reception of his, Mr. 
Wellings’, overtures, affected the old man deeply ; the 
more he thought over the interview, and its unpleasant 
incidents, the less he liked it. Why, he, the richest man 
in St. Philip’s-on-Sea, the most respected fellow-towns- 
man, a guardian of the poor, an important vestryman, 
the Deacon par excellence of the Baptist Chapel, had been 
something very like turned out of the house by a fellow 
he could buy up twice over. It was monstrous! it was 
almost sacrilegious! and all because he was ready to pay 
over a large sum of money in order to make the man’s 
son happy ! 

At first a certain sentiment of shame at the ridiculous 
figure he had cut prompted him to hold his tongue about 
this most unpleasant interview, but when the afternoon 
came round, and he found himself seated in his daughter’s 
comfortable parlour, with Mary beside him and Mrs. 
Waddell opposite him, and all three engaged upon the 
congenial subject of Dolly, he found it impossible for him 
to keep such an important item of intelligence to him- 
self. 

‘Reginald says he’s sure Mr. Lamley won't give way ; 
how he does keep on about it to be sure,” said Mrs. 
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Waddell with a sigh, ‘I do declare he almost brings me 
over to his mind. He says it is a most humiliating 
position for him to be placed in, and if Mary wasn’t so 
sure of herself I should almost be inclined to give it up.” 

‘‘T don’t see that father need trouble about that, it is 
not as if everybody was talking about it; I don’t think / 
could bear it then,” said Mary, | 

“Upon my word, Louisaand Mary,” said Mr. Wellings, 
with a doleful shake of his head, “I begin to agree with 
Waddell.” 

“Oh, grandfather!” cried Mary, “why you have all 
along said it was only a matter of time.” 

“Well, so I have, my dear, so I have for certain, but 
circumstances alter cases, as the sayin’ is,” and he nodded 
in a significant manner, and pursed up his lips as if to 
keep in the news he was longing to disclose, for his soul 
yearned for some healing balms for the wounds his pride 
and consequence had received. 

“Why, whatever do you mean, father?” asked Mrs. 
Waddell, staring intently at him. 

‘“Well, my dear, I didn’t mean to tell you, and that’s 
the truth,” said he. ‘I done it all for the best, but if I’d 
a-known——. I never was so insulted in my life——” 

‘‘Insulted!” cried Mary, ‘“ why what——.” 

“Yes, my dear, insulted by your pa-in-law as was to 
have been, and a more owdacious, rampagious, old 
heathen I never wish to see. Thinks I, my little maid’s 
a-grieving after her young man, and her old grandfather 
‘ll just go and see what he can do with him as stands in 
the way—meaning the young man’s father, my dear ; and 
I went, my dear, I went ; and | told him as money wasn’t 
no object ; but, bless you, I might so well have spoke to 
a brick wall, for never a word would he listen to, but 
took to cursing and swearing enough to make your flesh 
creep ; and before I knew where I was, there was I out- 
side the front door, if you'll believe me, with the servant 
man a-holding out my ‘at to me. I’d better a-let it alone, 
better a-let it alone, for I didn’t think to be turned out of 
a man’s house at my age; no, I never thought to come 
to that.” 
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“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Waddell in a high 
state of indignation. ‘Of all the—why it passes every- 
thing! to think of you, father— turned out! Well, Mary, 
my dear, you may well kiss your grandfather! to be 
treated like that, and all because he was wanting to make 
things comfortable! After chat /” 

“Yes, as you say, Louisa,” said the old man, fondling 
Mary’s brown hair as she knelt at his knee, “after that | 
am afraid, I am very much afraid, Mary, my dear little 
maid, that there is not much chance of things goin’ as 
you and me and your mother wish, to say nothink of the 
young man himself. You wouldn’t go for to marry a 
man whose father wouldn’t have nothing to say to you, 
eh, my dear? let alone bein’ the most horful-tempered 
hold tiger as ever I set eyes on!” 

“Tt is very hard on you, Mary, I know,” chimed in 
Mrs. Waddell, “for a nicer, pleasanter-spoken young man 
—well, it’s no use speaking of that now; and whatever 
you do, father, don’t tell Reginald, for it would just drive 
him mad, and he would go and do something dreadful— 
I know he would.” 

“Tt ain't likely as I should tell him, for it ain’t any- 
thing as I am proud of,” said Mr. Wellings ; “the best 
thing as can be done is for you or Mary to take and 
write a line to the young man, and say as it’s all over be- 
tween him an’ Mary, for if that old Turk is proud, we 
have our proper pride too, and there is some things as 
can't be putt up with. I did think as the young man 
should marry her out of hand, and me and Waddell should 
set ‘em up, and snap our fingers at ‘im; but second 
thoughts is best, and there ain’t no happiness to be found 
in doing what’s wrong, even if Waddell would agree to 
it, which he wouldn't.” 

All this time Mary had said nothing; she had hidden 
her face in her hands, which were clasped round the old 
man’s knees, for she saw only too plainly how her grand- 
father’s hasty action, and its unhappy consequences, left 
her with but little hope as regarded Dolly. As her 
mother said, it was hard, very hard, to have to give up 
all the bright promise Dolly’s love had brought her ; but 
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her grandfather and her mother were right; if Mr. Lam- 
ley were proud, she, Mary, was proud too; and though 
she felt she never could be happy again, she felt, at 
the same time, the hopelessness of it all; her father had 
said she should not go where she was not welcome, and 
even if he were to give way—a most remote contingency 
—she could never bear, even for Dolly, to force herself 
upon the Lamleys, to endure their neglect, or perhaps 
their insults ; for Mr. Lamley did not appear to restrain 
himself when things were not to his taste. 

‘“‘|—I—am sorry, dreadfully sorry for you,” she said at 
last, looking up into the old man’s face with tear-stained 
cheeks; “how cou/d he? I am sure Dolly would be— 
but, indeed, you are right; I see there is no hope—it is 
all so sudden, so—I ” and here the poor girl quite 
broke down, and turned to her mother, who took her to 
her kind and capacious bosom, and soon led her away 
with soothing and comforting words. 

There are some troubles which are best borne in soli- 
tude, and so Mary felt; for her mother’s condolences, kind 
and loving as they were, jarred upon her, and she longed 
to think over this new and disastrous turn in her affairs 
alone. When, then, Mrs. Waddell had exhausted her 
vocabulary of soothing words, and seeing Mary more com- 
posed, had begun to dilate upon the dreadful way in which 
Mr. Lamley had behaved, Mary found it difficult to return 
coherent answers to the many “Isn’tit now, my dears?” 
which her mother poured out upon her, and at length she 
begged to be left alone for awhile, a request Mrs. Waddell 
agreed to, though she was alittle hurt at it. 

‘Perhaps it zs better as you should think it all out by 
yourself, Mary, for the sooner it is all over the better, and 
I suppose you will have to write to young Mr. Lamley, 
poor fellow; though your own mother would do anything 
she could to help you, my dear.” 

And with this she kissed Mary, and softly closed the 
door of the girl’s chamber, to which she had led her when 
her grief and disappointment overcame her. 

Thus left to herself, Mary resolutely set herself to face 
her position, in the vague hope that some small gleams 
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of comfort might lighten the general gloom; she sought 
in vain, however, for the longer she looked, and the 
deeper she pondered, the blacker and darker did the 
prospect appear, and she wasat last forced to own to her- 
self that there was, indeed, nothing left her but the 
miserable duty her mother and grandfather had hinted at. 
Dolly had not been able to keep from her some relation 
of his father’s attitude on hearing of his son’s engage- 
ment, and though he had, naturally, glosed the matter 
over, and smoothed it out as well as he could, enough 
had been said to let Mary know the extreme distaste 
Mr. Lamley felt at the whole affair; nor had Dolly been 
able to assure her of his sister’s support and sympathy ; 
while Mr. Waddell’s strongly-expressed regret at having, 
in a manner, allowed the half-engagement to go on, and 
his sense of humiliation at the position his daughter was 
placed in were sufficiently evident. These things had 
come to Mary’s ears through her mother, and had, 
in some degree, prepared her for the fasco her grand- 
father’s ill-judged zeal had brought about. No, there 
was no chance; it was all utterly hopeless. Mr. 
Lamley had only too plainly shown that he would 
not give way, and without his consent poor Mary’s 
house of cards must fall tothe ground. How much it all 
meant for her, how deeply the gay and gallant Dolly had 
fixed his image in her heart, she only realised now, in the 
anguish she endured at the thought of losing him—in the 
miserable blankness of a future without Dolly in the fore- 
ground. All those bright and happy pictures the two 
lovers had so fondly painted must now dissolve into thin 
air. 
And Dolly, how would Dolly take it all? Of his firm 
and true affection Mary did not doubt for one instant ; 
she knew he loved her, and some of her keenest pangs 
came to her in this hour of her wretchedness from the 
knowledge of what his grief would be. The absolute 
helplessness of it all she must place before him in all its 
naked plainness, for Mary felt she could not bear to read 
of his wild disappointment, much less to see him, and to 
hear the appeals to her love she feared he would make ; 
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no, she would beg him, of his love for her, to spare her 
such misery. It was no easy task, then, this that she had 
before her, and sheet after sheet was covered with 
writing, and torn up as soon as read before she finished 
the sad, tear-blotted letter which told her lover in very 
simple language that all must indeed be over between 
them. She did not disguise from Dolly the fact that she 
still loved him, nor did she hide from him her bitter grief 
and sorrow at the step she was thus forced to take, but 
she showed him plainly how rootedly his father was 
against them, she reminded him of Mr. Lamley’s opposi- 
tion at the very outset, and set before him the rough and 
rude reception her grandfather's overtures had met with ; 
in the face of this, and in duty to her self-respect, and 
to her parent’s self-respect she must sacrifice her love, 
nor did she dare to hope that the future held out any 
promise of better things. Dolly must be kind, he must 
consider her and spare her any letters or interviews, for 
indeed, indeed, it was all utterly hopeless, and nothing 
that he could do or say could alter her fixed and firm 
determination. 

As Mary read over this her first and last letter to her 
lover, the pitifulness of it all overcame her, and for a 
long time she gave herself up to the thought of the happy 
past, and the tears welled up in the pretty eyes, and slowly 
coursed down her cheeks as she mused over what might 
have been with the fatal letterin her lap. At last with a 
strong effort she roused herself, and removing as far as 
she could the traces of the last hours of sorrowful misery, 
she prepared to post the letter with her own hands, for 
she did not wish the servants to speculate upon what Miss 
Mary had to say to A. Lamley, Esq., Porton Barracks, 
Lanton. 

Mrs. Waddell was astonished at her daughter’s calm- 
ness when Mary came into the parlour, where she was 
sitting in no very happy frame of mind herself, and told her 
mother that the letter was written,.and that she should go 
out and post it herself. Mary kept her hand on the door 
as she spoke, for, for all her calm looks and way of speak- 
ing, she knew it only wanted some word of sympathy 
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from her mother to again open the flood-gates of her 
sorrow ; so she just said her say, and before Mrs. Wad- 
dell could reply, her daughter was gone. The letter 
posted, Mary suddenly remembered that Mrs. Laver 
was as yet ignorant of the step she had taken, and she 
quickly walked towards St. Philip’s Park, for Mrs. 
Laver’s kindness, and the great interest she had taken 
in the pair of lovers, gave her a sort of right to know this 
sad end of it all. 

Mrs. Laver was in, and fortunately for Mary’s purpose, 
alone. At first she rallied her protégée for cowardliness, 
and put before her the absurdity of giving in thus at the 
very outset, pleading, too, for Dolly, and painting his 
grief in such dark colours as almost to reduce Mary to 
tears again ; but when she had listened to all Mary had 
had to say, and had heard the story of Mr. Wellings’ re- 
ception, and when Mary had appealed to her as to whether 
she would go on in an affair which was detestable to the one 
side, and now distasteful to the other, when she saw how 
the pride of the girl’s people, and the girl’s own pride was 
now up in arms, she agreed with Mary that it was, 
indeed, hopeless, and that Mary had done what was 
right, and what she herself would have done in the like 
unhappy circumstances. 

“Poor Dolly!” she said, “it is as hard for him as 
it isfor you, Mary ; I can’t think how he will take it. It 
does not matter what you said to him, I am sure he will 
not give you up without a struggle; I expect your letter 
will bring him post haste to St. Philip's. 

“Oh! I hope not, I hope not,” exclaimed Mary, “I 
could not bear to see him.” 

“It is too absurd of Mr. Lamley, and I shali tell him 
what I think of him; but I am afraid I can do no good, 
for he is very determined. I have said what I could for 
you both, my dear, and I might have spared myself the 
trouble, for he would not listen to me, and was, indeed, 
quite angry with me for speaking. By the way, you 
have company in your misfortunes, or | am very much 
mistaken. My other pair of lovers are not in the happiest 
frame of mind; I have been to call on Mrs. Berrington 
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this afternoon, and I'am sure she is bullying Maud; she 
looks, poor girl, quite thin and worn; while his Rever- 
ence, our deputy pastor, has quite lost his debonnazre 
look. Well, good-bye, my dear, you must not be too 
downcast. I hardly know how to comfort you, Mary ; 
but come and see me again soon, it will do you good to 
talk it over.” And the widow exhibited another example 
of the cynic’s axiom, for, in spite of her sympathy with 
her protégée’s grief, she certainly extracted no small 
amount of satisfaction from the contemplation of the 
story in action which was being told before her. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THe Two Farr DamsELs. 


THERE yet remained some hour and a-half to Mary, as 
she left Rozel before the time of the evening meal at her 
home. The air was soft and mild, and as, in her present 
frame of mind, she shrank from the well-intentioned 
efforts at consolation her mother would be sure to make, 
Mary determined to stay out until it should be necessary 
for her to return homewards. There was a belt of trees 
at the end of the far-famed St. Philip’s Parade, which the 
public-spirited Town Council had made comfortable with 
seats, and beautiful with flower-beds; given up in the 
daytime to the infant population of St. Philip’s and their 
attendant nursemaids, at this period of the day the Grove, 
as it was called, would be sure to be almost deserted, and 
a fit place for the indulgence of melancholy musings ; 
hither then did Mary convey herself and her troubles. 
She was right in her surmise, for as she came to the end 
of the Parade, and neared the Grove, it was, indeed, 
deserted, there being but one solitary occupant, a feminine 
figure, seated on one of the further benches. As Mary 
drew near, something in the despondent attitude of the 
figure before her roused her curiosity and her sympathy, 
and she determined to walk past the bench, glance at the 
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person as she passed, and return to the other end of the 
Grove, where she could seat herself in dismal solitude. 
The girl she was nearing was so engrossed in her 
thoughts that Mary’s footsteps did not rouse her until 
she approached closely enough for face and figure to be 
lain. 

4 “Why,” cried Mary, as the girl turned round and 
looked at her, ‘‘it is Miss Berrington!” 

And Miss Berrington, indeed, it was, for she also was 
driven to seek a refuge; not from her mother’s kindly 
sympathy, as in Mary’s case, but from her querulous 
complainings. 

“Oh! I often come here in the evenings, it is quiet and 
pleasant, and there is seldom anyone to disturb one,” said 
Maud, moving so as to allow Mary to seat herself by her 
side, 

The daily worrying Maud received from her mother, 
and the trouble Charles Coleson’s avoidance and cold 
greetings caused her, had left marks in her face which 
Mary was not slow to perceive. Her own bitter dis- 
appointment made her heart yearn with sympathy, and she 
longed to ask Maud what it was that was making her so 
evidently unhappy. Dolly had imparted to her at Mrs. 
Laver's the attitude of Coleson’s mind towards the 
despondent-looking girl beside her, but Mary did not 
know in what light her friend would regard the Curate’s 
devotion, nor had she any reason to connect Maud’s 
evident wretchedness with Charles Coleson ; she longed 
to say something to comfort her friend, but she did not 
know how to begin upon so delicate a subject. The 
traces of the afternoon’s struggle had not, on Her side, 
disappeared from Mary’s face, and a question from Maud 
determined Mary to make a confidante of her friend, and 
to, by this means, give her an opportunity for confidences 
on her part. 

“Why, Mary!” exclaimed Maud, looking closely into 
the girl's face, “you look quite worn and ill, and you 
have been crying, dear. You are not in trouble?” 

“Indeed I am, in the very greatest trouble ; I could 
not bear to go home yet, and that is why I came here.” 
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“T wish I cculd help you, or comfort you, Mary,” 
said Maud, taking her hand, “I know what trouble is 
myself.” 

‘‘T hope, dear Miss Berrington, you will never have to 
go through the struggle I have gone through this after- 
noon. 

And then with many a pause, and, often in 
broken tones, Mary poured out the history of her woes, 
without, however, telling Maud the name of her lost 
lover. 

Maud sat still, holding Mary’s hand, and saying nothing 
for some moments after Mary had finished speaking. 

‘TI do not think it is so hopeless as you imagine, 
Mary,” she said at last, ‘“‘ you know he loves you, and 4e 
knows of your affection, and if he is worthy of the name 
of a man he will break through all these silly spider-webs 
of pride and prejudice, and carry you off in spite of all 
and everything ; if you are sure of his love, if he is true 
and constant ¥ 

“Sure of Dolly!” cried Mary in some heat, “I am as 
sure——” and she stopped in much confusion, for she saw 
the slip of the tongue she had made. 

“Tt is Mr. Lamley, then,” said Maud with a sad little 
smile, ‘‘I might have known, for I remember seeing you 
together, once or twice, and then there was the Concert, 
and-——”’ 

‘Oh! I hope, I do hope no one else has noticed any- 
thing, it would be terrible to be talked about,” interrupted 
Mary. 

“Tt is an infliction 7 have had to endure, then,” said 
Maud bitterly. 

“Tt is not that, surely, that makes you look so 
unhappy?” asked Mary, almost before she thought of 
what she was saying. 

‘Do I then look so woe-begone?” said Maud. ‘“ Ah, 
well, Mary dear, you are not the only miserable woman 
in the world, if that is any satifaction to you ; and you 
are happy, yes, happy in one thing, for you are certain of 
Mr. Lamley’s constancy; and if he is true, all must be 
well in the end—while | ‘i 
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“No one could help loving and admiring you,” cried 
her enthusiastic friend, ‘why, Dolly told me that Mr. 
Coleson——” and here she paused for she felt she was 
treading on delicate ground, and she did not know how 
Maud would take the information she had to impart. 

But it was too late for her to draw back; Maud had 
heard her, and her listless, melancholy share in the con- 
versation was suddenly turned to eager expectancy. 
“Yes! Mr. Coleson said——-?” she cried breathlessly. 

‘‘T don’t know if I ought to tell you, it was told Dolly 
in confidence, and, of course, he used to tell me every- 
thing,” she said with a sigh. 

Now was Maud in a somewhat difficult position ; she 
was of a different mould from Maud, and was not disposed 
to make her love affairs a matter of discussion ; besides 
nothing had been said to her by Charles Coleson, and her 
mother had carefully concealed from her daughter the 
advances the Curate had made in his interview of a day 
or two ago. On the other hand Maud was longing to 
know what had passed; from Mary’s manner she judged 
it was something she would give worlds to hear ; and at 
the thought of what it might be, love gained the day, and 
pride flew away discomfited. 

‘Mary, I beg you to tell me, I beseech you to keep 
nothing from me,” she cried, at last in great agitation, 
and she seized Mary’s hand again. 

“Then it is this that makes you ill, and miserable?” 
cried Mary catching her friend's agitation, ‘“‘you love him, 
and——” 

“Tell me! tell me!” cried Maud impatiently, pressing 
Mary’s hand. 

‘Why, he loves you and admires you more than any- 
thing in the world; he is wretched because he thinks you 
are going to marry Lord Livermoor. Oh! how g/ad I 
am that I came here to-night! how glad I am to be able 
to tell you the real truth. Now you will be happy, and it 
will be 1 who——” 

“How good and kind you are, dear little Mary!” 
interrupted Maud, “you have forgotten all your own 
troubles, you dear unselfish girl. But, indeed, I cannot 
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tell you what this that you have told me means to me, 
you do not know what I have suffered. The persecution, 
the shame of it! my poor mother, Lord Livermoor’s rank 
and wealth has dazzled her, she must have led him to 
believe—she is bitterly disappointed because I refused 
him, how coudd | accept a man I detest, and all the time 
Charles was——-what he must have thought of me!” 

“You refused Lord Livermoor! ” exclaimed Mary, with 
some awe in her tone, for she had the middle-class intense 
respect for the Peerage. | 

“Ah! I forgot—I did not think what I was saying. 
You must not say a word of this to anyone, Mary. He 
was kind, wonderfully kind; and now that it is all over | 
am sorry for the hard thoughts I had of him. But how 
late it is, Mary!” she exclaimed, looking at her watch; 
and, hastily rising, the two friends hurried off homewards, 
for, engrossed in their mutual confidences, they had not 
seen how the shadows were lengthening, as the evening 
drew on apace, 

The unexpected piece of news which Mary Waddell 
had conveyed to her gave Maud plenty of food for 
pleasant and exciting meditation, and enabled her to bear 
her mother’s monotonous plaint with unaccustomed equa- 
nimity. The only thing that now stood between the 
Curate and the fair object of his adoration was the per- 
sistent rumour of the brilliant future in store for Maud as 
the faxcée of Lord Livermoor ; for, in spite of her con- 
stant denials of the honours proposed for her, the St. 
Philip’s gossips were unwilling to give up an idea which 
Mrs. Berrington’s hints and half-confidences had converted 
into a certainty no words of Maud’s could shake. Some 
opposition from her mother Maud knew she must expect, 
but when once Charles Coleson should be convinced that 
there was indeed nothing in the Livermoor imbroglio, and 
should have summoned up courage to declare himself, 
Maud was quite determined enough to over-ride any ob- 
jections of her mother’s; and, in an affair in which her 
life’s happiness was so intimately concerned, she meant 
to insist upon her right to choose for herself. The 
thought that there would soon be an end to the miserable 
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life she was enduring, and that all these repinings and 
complainings of her mother’s would cease, was almost in- 
toxicating; and Mrs. Berrington resented her daughter's 
evident and mysterious cheerfulness by lapsing into a 
sullen silence which was only broken by the usual good- 
night greetings. 

Mrs. Berrington’s sullen humour was not dispelled by 
the night’s rest, and on Maud’s appearing in the morning 
with her mother’s tray, and the budget the post had 
brought, she scarcely vouchsafed her daughter a word. 
One of the letters, however, excited her curiosity, and 
caused her to break through her silent attitude towards 
her daughter. 

“A letter from your uncle!” she exclaimed. ‘From 
Lord Wrenford. What caz he have to write about?” 
for, as has been remarked before, the communications 
between the relatives were conducted through the medium 
of Lord Wrenford’s lawyers. 

‘Good heavens!” she gasped out, as she read the 
short note. ‘‘We are ruined, Maud! Oh! what will 
become of us? What will become of us?” And she 
handed the letter to Maud, her fingers trembling, and 
scarcely able to grasp the paper. ‘‘ My poor girl! My 
poor girl! Oh! what are we todo? what are we to do?” 
she moaned, as the leant back on her pillows, with a 
shocked and terrified gaze at her daughter. 

And truly there was ample excuse for her agitation. 
An event which had for some time been expected in the 
circle in which the Wrenfords moved had at length 
taken place; the only marvel was that it had been de- 
layed so long. Lord Wrenford’s relations were tired of 
bolstering him up ; the ruin his senseless extravagance had 
for years threatened had at last come upon him. His 
creditors could be appeased no longer, the crash could 
not be staved off, and another disgraceful bankruptcy in 
high life was impending. Lord Wrenford’s note, in curt 
though kind enough, terms, informed his brother’s widow 
that the state of his affairs no longer permitted him to 
continue the allowance he had made her, nor was there 
any hope that he would ever be able to assist her, for, so 
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he said, after his affairs were wound up, there would re- 
main to him only a miserable pittance on which he must 
perforce eke out existence with his wife in some cheap 
watering-place abroad. This ‘‘ miserable pittance ” was a 
polite fiction on his lordship’s part, by the way, for his 
assets were infinitely below his debts, and many a London 
tradesman had to bemoan his misplaced confidence in the 
easy-going, and, if the truth must be told, somewhat 
loose-living Peer: it was, in fact, to the bounty of his 
relative, Lord Livermoor, who had, indeed, so often 
helped him before, that he was indebted for the annual 
sum which permitted him to reign, by virtue of his title, 
and a good fellowship entirely devoid of pride, as lord 
paramount in a straightened settlement of the British 
shabby-genteel on the Brittany coast. The cheap cigars, 
cognac, and wines of his new abode were not without 
their charms for Lord Wrenford, while the deference of 
the out-at-elbows community was also pleasing to him. 
It was, as too often happens, upon his unfortunate wife 
that the blow fell most severely, and her grief and shame 
at her position, together with an extreme distaste for the 
loud and vulgar society which was all that the place 
afforded, prompted a retirement which procured for 
her the dislike of her husband’s confréres and _ their 
feminine belongings, and rendered. her extremely un- 
popular. 

All that this miserable letter meant was very plainly 
revealed to Maud as she read it quickly over. They 
were, indeed, and as her mother said, ruined. The ex- 
tremely small sum which her mother had brought into 
the family coffer, and which the defunct Honorable John 
had been unable to get at and to squander, was barely 
enough to keep body and soul together, and to pay for 
some poor, and lowly lodgment; it would just suffice, 
and only just suffice, to provide her mother with a poor 
supply of food and raiment ; it was scarcely enough for 
one, and most certainly not enough for two. 

‘Do not give way to despair, mother,” said Maud at 
last, putting her arm round her mother’s neck and kissing 
her fondly ; ‘it is useless, of course, to deny the truth— 
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we must face it. It is a terrible blow. I pity Lady 
Wrenford from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Oh! what does it matter about them?” cried Mrs. 
Berrington. ‘ They have enough to live upon, he says 
so; but we, we must starve.” 

“Tt is not so bad as that,” said Maud; ‘‘there is, at 
any rate, enough for you; and I am strong, and young. 
I shall easily get some employment.” 

‘IT suppose you will go out as a servant,” said her 
mother, bitterly. 

“Well, I hope something better than that can be got,” 
said Maud with a sad smile. ‘I have had, thanks to 
you, dearest mother, a good education, and I do not 
think I shall have much difficulty in getting a place as a 
governess. ” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know I am sure,” cried her 
mother querulously. ‘It is all very dreadful, and very 
miserable ; if you had only taken my advice, and had not 
been so criminally foolish, we should have been beyond 
the reach of such terrible straits. Perhaps it is not too 
late now!” she exclaimed, raising herself on her 
daughter’s arm, and looking earnestly in her face, ‘“‘ Lord 
Livermoor would come back at a word, I know he 
would ; and for your poor mothers sake, dear Maud, for 
my sake, to save me from a wretched old age of want and 
misery-——”’ 

‘Not even for your sake, mother, would I so debase 
myself; I will work for you with all my powers and 
strength, you ska// not be in want, but I dare not, | 
cannot do as you wish ; I would rather de.” 

‘“Ah, me!” sighed her mother, ‘“ 1 know your obsti- 
nacy, Maud, you will never give way. I am a poor 
broken-down woman; do as you wish with me; I feel 
I shall not be a burden to you long.” 

And she lay back again in the bed, and pressed her 
handkerchief to her streaming eyes. 

“ But, mother, | #zas¢ speak to you; there is so much 
to be done. We must leave Woodville at once. Mr. 
Waddell will perhaps get us a tenant for the few 
months till Christmas. He will not ask for notice, for 
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he will get a tenant at once. Then there is the furni- 
ture 

“Oh! spare me all this now. How hard-hearted you 
are, Maud! Cannot you see that my head is whirling ? 
I cannot think of anything. You must leave me to 
rest, and try and compose myself.” 

‘‘Dearest mother, you shall not be troubled about 
anything, only give me your consent, and I will settle 
everything.” 

“Do as you like, Maud, only leave now, for I am 
heart- broken—it is more than | can bear.” 

And having thus shifted the trouble and responsibility 
on to her daughter's shoulders, Mrs. Berrington turned 
her face to the wall, and indulged in the melancholy 
reflections her sudden reverse of fortune compelled. All 
the happiness which Mary’s intelligence had given her 
friend Maud, was blown to the four winds of heaven by 
this crushing misfortune. Even if Mr. Coleson offered 
to take her to his home, as Mary had said he longed 
to take her, yet she would not burden him with the 
support of her mother as well as of herself. If Charles 
were willing, or even eager to, take upon himself such 
a responsibility—and she felt sure he woudd urge this upon 
her—she was too proud to be beholden to him in such 
a way; besides, his mother would have a voice in the 
matter, and Maud could well imagine that she would 
object to an arrangement which must bring such a burden 
upon her son. No, that dream, fair and fond as it had 
been, must be renounced, and in hard work she must try 
to forget the happiness which just now had seemed so 
neartoher. The urgency of the case was a merciful relief 
to her, for the many matters to be arranged which this 
sudden change in their life involved pressed in upon her, 
and diverted her mind from the painful thoughts of what 
might have been; while the care and comforting of her 
mother, who seemed quite broken down by the blow, 
and was incapable almost of thought in her distress, gave 
her ample employ, and kept her from dwelling too long 
upon the melancholy downfall of her hopes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Tue Major Lets Out THE Car. 


In spite of the comforts and even luxuries of The Towers, 
Alicia Lamley, the feminine head of that well-mounted 
establishment was not at all happy, nay the very comfort 
with which she was surrounded, was a not unimportant 
factor in her discontent with things in general, for the 
excellent service of house and stable, the sumptuous fare, 
and the entire absence of anything calling for self-denial 
were grievous trials to her ascetic mind, occupied as that 
mind was with pleasing visions of the meritorious hard 
fare, and the laborious life of the working sisterhood, of 
which she longed to become a member. 

The ‘“ Church privileges” too, which St. Philip’s easy- 
going, and sooth to say, somewhat lazy Vicar afforded 
his parishioners were not enough to satisfy the soul 
aspirations of the Catholic damsel. Moreover, the house 
seemed dull now that Dolly was away, and she missed 
the pleasant badinage, and the more serious confidential 
communications of that gallant young officer. There was 
also a marked change in her father’s attitude to her. He 
had been wont of old time to consult her upon every 
detail of domestic, or social interest, and to bestow large 
slices of time in enlightening her as to his views upon 
men and things; but for the last week or two—ever since, 
in fact, she had urged him to allow her to join the St. 
Ethelburgh sisterhood—he had seemed almost to have 
avoided her; indeed, as he passed the morning in his 
sanctum, and was away from home almost all the after- 
noon, she only saw him at meal times and during the 
brief period which intervened between dinner and his 
final adjournment to the billiard room, where he was want 
to discuss sundry cheroots in solitary meditation, or in 
the perusal of the evening papers. Alicia thought at first, 
that he was seriously annoyed with her for her insistance 
upon the St. Ethelburga project, and it dd seem just a 
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little selfish of her to want to leave her father, though, as 
she had pointed out to him, his sister, and her aunt, a 
somewhat soured spinster of a certain age, and at present 
vegetating on a small income in the genteel city 
of Bath, her aunt, Miss Lamley, would be only too glad 
to take her place in the government of the house. One 
thing, however, was certain, a kind of cloud had come 
over the kindly relations of former days, and Alicia was 
determined to find out what it all meant, and to regain, 
if possible, her father’s confidence, and affection. The 
idea that Mrs. Laver had anything to do with the some- 
what unpleasant state of affairs never entered into her 
head; for her part she rather disliked Mrs. Laver, the 
open and out-spoken worldliness of that festive little 
widow, her frivolous delight in dress, society, and gossip 
were revolting to the serious-minded Alicia who despised 
such mundane joys, and failed to give Mrs. Laver the 
credit she deserved for her kind-heartedness, her unselfish- 
ness, and her desire to please, as well as to be pleased. 
Hence Alicia was unprepared for the shock she received 
from that arrant gossip and whilom crony of Mrs. Laver’s, 
Major Pilton. 

The Major was at aloss how to employ his afternoons, 
for his usual resort in times of exvuz had been the draw- 
ing-room of the fascinating widow, there, when he felt he 
had favoured his other friends with, perhaps, too much of 
his society, and was at a loss where to bend his steps, in 
that cosy apartment he had been sure of a welcome, and 
of an appetising refection of the gossip his soul loved, 
but now, alas! a change had come o’er the spirit of his 
dream for he found himself out-flanked by the bold 
strategist Lamley, his old position was occupied by 
that peremptory individual, and he was shown delicately 
enough, but in a way which admitted of no mistake, 
that he was the No. Three who was xzo¢t company. 
And so the disconsolate Major had to seek other refuges 
for his vacant hours, and bestowed upon his numerous 
friends and acquaintances more of his company than had 
been his wont. Everybody was talking about Mr. 
Lamley’s attentions to the wealthy widow, and speculating 
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as to when the engagement would be announced, whether 
she would deem it expedient to wait out the orthodox 
year of widowhood, or, considering the half-hearted 
matrimony she had endured for so long, whether she 
would consent to abridge that decent interval and 
make Mr. Lamley a happy man within the next month 
or two. Opinions were much divided on this important 
subject, and the Major was deeply interested, as was his 
amiable wont in any matters which concerned his neigh- 
bours. He determined, therefore, to pump Miss Lamley 
on the matter at issue, and to that end he took up a pair 
of elegant gloves— unaccustomed adornments — and 
putting on his best hat he sallied forth to The Towers. 

Alicia was at home, and she received his name with a 
sentiment of dislike to the coming interview, for she 
included the gossiping Major in the same category with 
the worldly widow, and she took no interest whatever in 
the items of personal intelligence which formed the staple 
of Major Pilton’s conversation. 

“Thought I should find you in, Miss Lamley,” said 
the Major, as he seated himself after shaking hands. 
‘“ Horrid day—east wind, spitting rain; not much more 
summer left I’m afraid.” 

Miss Lamley politely acquiesced in his views as to the 
weather. 

‘‘Saw your father yesterday,” he went on. ‘Met him 
at Rozel—Mrs. Laver’s, you know—nice woman, Mrs. 
Laver; used to see a great deal of her; no chance for 
the poor old Major now,” and he grinned significantly 
at Alicia. 

Alicia had not the faintest idea as to what this grin 
of his meant, nor would she encourage him with any 
word or look of inquiry, for she did not want to be the 
depository of any of his confidences. 

‘Two's company, eh?” said the unabashed Major, 
with a knowing look, as he paused for some recognition 
of his remarks. 

“T do not in the least know what you mean, Major 
Pilton,” said Alicia in a chilling tone. 

“Ah! thought so,” said the Major to himself, as he 
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looked curiously at Miss Lamley, “she don’t like it; of 
course she don't; stepmother; give up the keys, and 
that sort of thing; never dd like that girl, cold, stuck- 
up young woman ; never could get anything out of her; 
I'll give her a lesson, by Jove.” 

And this he proceeded to do with his habitual ignoring 
of the finer shades of social intercourse. 

“Why, don’t you see,” he went on, ‘‘ Mr. Lamley has 
quite cut me out; not in the running at all; handsome 
man your father, Miss Lamley, and clever ; talks remark- 
ably well, too; no chance for the old Major,” and he 
chuckled in a way which shewed that his disappointment 
was not so severe as to be unendurable. 

A strong suspicion as to the Major’s meaning now 
seized hold of Mr. Lamley’s daughter; she was dumb- 
founded, and though she longed to know the full truth, 
she was too proud to put the question in her mind. 
The Major, however, needed no such encouragement ; 
he marked the effect of his hints, and he was now 
thoroughly in his element, and keenly enjoying the 
astonishment Alicia showed so plainly in her face. 

‘By Jove!” he said to himself again, ‘‘Old Lamley’s 
sly ; afraid to tell his daughter; she don’t know a word 
of it; I'll take the liberty of enlightening her.” 

‘‘Ah!” he said aloud, ‘‘ your father’s a lucky man; no 
offence, Miss Lamley, no offence; saw there was no 
chance when 4e appeared on the scenes; handed in my 
checks at once; gracefully, and with a blush retired, 
don’t you know. Old Commissioner Laver, know all 
about him; regular screw; rolling in money; and such 
a nice woman, too, no nonsense about 4ev; most suitable 
match I must say; congratulate your father with all my 
heart, though it ought to be coffee and pistols for two, 
ha! ha!” 

There was no doubt in Miss Lamley’s mind as to the 
Major’s meaning now; his jerky sentences, though enig- 
matical enough taken by themselves, were only too plain 
to Alicia, and she felt a most uncomfortable sinking at 
the heart as the Major paused for some recognition of 
his congratulatory sentences. It was difficult to know 
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how to answer the grinning, rubicund individual in front 
of her, and she would have given anything to be rid of 
his hateful presence, and spared the necessity of replying 
to his too familiar remarks. If she still persisted in ex- 
pressing her ignorance as to his meaning it would appear 
as if her father had taken this serious step in the ordering 
of his life without telling his daughter anything of the 
matter, and, though this was indeed the case, Alicia did 
not want the Major, and, through the Major, the small 
world of St. Philip’s to know, and to comment upon this 
want of confidence towards her on her father’s part; 
while, on the other hand, if she were to accept Major 
Pilton’s remarkably plain hints and insinuations as cover- 
ing a truth she now painfully feared, she might be giving 
countenance to reports which perhaps after ail had no 
more solid foundations than gossip and rumour. As she 
was debating these weighty matters in her mind, and 
trying to find out some middle course which would not 
commit her either way, she was saved further trouble by 
the entrance of her father himself, who gazed, with much 
astonishment depicted on his face, at the unwonted 
spectacle of his daughter Alicia apparently in close con- 
ference with the last person in the world he should have 
expected to have seen in such a position. An uneasy 
suspicion as to the object of Major Pilton’s visit possessed 
him as he shook hands with that ancient officer, and 
looked enquiringly at his daughter. 

“ Thought I was stealing a march on you, Lamley,” 
said the Major, laughingly, “been stealing a lot of 
marches on me; well, well, we can’t all be born with 
silver spoons in our mouths. Wish you joy, I’m 
sure. 

“It is very kind of you to take such an interest in my 
affairs, Pilton,” said Mr. Lamley in a tone of offence ; 
‘but I am quite at a loss as to what you refer to.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the obtuse Major, ‘“ want to keep 
your good fortune to yourself, eh? I don’t blame you, | 
don’t blame you ; should do the same myself under the 
circumstances. Never was a nasty-tempered man, the 
Major, eh? eh? what is it? Envy, hatred, malice, and 
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all uncharitableness ; not a speck of it in his composition ; 
universal benevolence, takes an interest in everybody 
does the Major; rejoices in their good luck, and sym- 
pathises in their troubles, eh? That’s what we oughé to 
do, eh, Miss Lamley? so Coleson says; capital fellow 
the Bishop, wish him luck in 47s little affections too, poor 
chap. Well, must be going, I suppose ; I congratulate 
you with all my heart, Lamley; and you, too, Miss 
Lamley ; charming stepmother Mrs. Laver will make to 
be sure, charming!” 

And with this the Major rapidly departed, chuckling 
to himself at the evident consternation his remarks had 
caused, and before Mr. Lamley had recovered sufficiently 
from his gasping state of indignation to pour out upon 
the offending gossip the vials of his wrath. 

“The infernal cad! the—the abominable— it’s—it’s 
beyond words—why, what the deuce did you let that 
scandalous old humbug come into your drawing-room for, 
Alicia? I’m astounded at his impertinence, it’s—- 
it’s” 

“Oh, father dear!” cried Alicia going up to him, and 
clinging to his arm, ‘“‘it is not true? it cannot be true? 
All this that he said ? you are not really ——? ” 

‘“Confound the fellow! How on earth did he ? 
I suppose it is all over this wretched, scandal-mongering 
hole by now. Well, well, Allie, there’s nothing to cry 
about, my dear,” he said, as Alicia showed evident tokens 
of distress at his acceptance of the truth of the Major's 
intelligence. ‘Ofcourse, I was going to tell you all 
about it, and Dolly too; in fact, I had been discussing this 
very subject with Julia—with Mrs. Laver, this afternoon, 
and intended to speak to you this evening. Come, come, 
Alicia,” he exclaimed, with some annoyance in his tone, 
and interrupting himself at the sight of his daughter's 
distress, “it is too absurd to take it in this way ; there is 
nothing to warrant all this fuss. There! there! do for 
heaven’s sake, be quiet, Allie; you know how I hate 
a scene; and here you are making a most abominable 
scene, and all about nothing. It’s selfish, upon my word, 
itis! I did not think it of you, Alicia.” 
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‘“‘]—J—cannot help it, father ; it—is—all so sudden. 
I had no idea—no thought of such a thing—it has come 
upon me so—so rudely,” sobbed Alicia. 

“Tt is all that abominable, impertinent Paul Prying 
old Falstaff. I’ll—I’ll give him a taste of my mind for this ; 
it is unbearable,” cried the discomfited and harassed 
man, as he tried to soothe his daughter, going up to her, 
and kissing her, and smoothing down her hair, “I 
meant to tell you quietly, my dear; I am sure you are 
the last person in the world to stand in the way of your 
father’s happiness ; and when you know Ju—Mrs. Laver 
intimately, as, of course, you soon will know her, you will 
learn to—to love her, don’t you know,” he ended some- 
what lamely. 

‘‘She’s very fond of Dolly,” he went on, as Alicia con- 
tinued to press her handkerchief to her eyes, and made no 
reply, ‘‘and Dolly is fond of her ; and she wants to know 
more of you, Alicia. I am save you will like her. You 
must try to be—er—nice, and that kind of thing, don't 
you know, for my sake. Anyone could get on with 
Ju—, with Mrs. Laver, I mean.” 

‘Oh! father, I will do what is right ; I will try to be 
all you wish, indeed I will ; but it is all so sudden, so un- 
expected. I—I—do not realise it all yet—you must give 
me time.” 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” exclaimed Mr. Lamley, 
delighted to see the end of the storm, ‘‘as much time as 
you like, Alicia. And, by-the-way, you will find Mrs. 
Laver quite of your mind in a matter in which I am afraid 
I have been a little—well, obstinate, don’t you know— 
about the Sisterhoods, and all that kind of thing, eh? 
Very liberal-minded woman is Ju—er—Mrs. Laver. She 
quite approves of your unselfish devotion, as she calls it. 
Upon my word, her very words, ‘unselfish devotion’ 
she said, and she has almost converted me, by Jove! 
Eh! who’s there?” he cried, as he heard footsteps 
approaching the door. ‘It’s Jarvis, Allie!” he said ina 
low tone. ‘‘For heaven’s sake! compose yourself. What 
is it, Jarvis?” he asked, irritably, as the butler entered 
with a salver in his hand. 
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‘Telegram, Sir,” said Jarvis, presenting the salver to 
his master. 

“Telegram!” exclaimed Mr, Lamley, as Jarvis with- 
drew. ‘Why, whaton earth? Great heavens, Alicia!” 
he cried, as he tore open the despatch and rapidly 
mastered the contents. ‘‘ Your brother—Dolly—thrown 
and hurt! Here, Jarvis, Jarvis! Tell them to bring 
round the brougham at once, at once ; and see my things 
packed. I must start at once. Poor fellow |! poor fel- 
low! And we parted on bad terms! Great heavens! 
if anything should happen! My poor boy!” 

““Oh! father, it is terrible!” cried Alicia, as she stood 
crumpling up in her hands the telegram which she had 
picked up from the floor and read. ‘“‘ Poor Dolly! dear 
boy! ! to think of him lying there among strangers ; it says, 
‘a bad fall,’ and ‘ much hurt. Oh! I hope and pray it 
may not be as bad as——’ 

“TItis a frightful affair, Alicia; I must get to the poor 
fellow as soon as I can. Run and get me the Bradshaw, 
while I write to Julia; she will be terribly upset.” 

‘Father, dear, you will not go alone? You will not 
leave me here alone? I could not bear it. Do, do let 
me go with you! I will not hinder you a minute; I will 
be ready in amoment. Oh! pray, pray, let me go with 
you!” cried Alicia, holding her father’s coat-sleeve. 
‘There is no one to nurse him, and I could not bear to 
think of Dolly in the hands of strangers.” 

“Well, perhaps it would be better,” said Mr. Lamley, 
after a moment’s thought; ‘yes, you can come, Alicia ; 
only be ready. I cannot wait for anything; and bring 
me the train book at once. Poor fellow, poor boy,” and 
Mr. Lamley sighed heavily as he turned to a writing 
table to inform Mrs. Laver in a few brief lines as to the 
misfortune which had befallen. 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 


(To be continued.) 





The Girl Widow. 


“So Anapé has given up its dead!” cried Fane, bursting 
without ceremony into Coghlan’s quarters. 

‘And Jack Morant is on his way home in the Zgerza,” 
responded Coghlan, waving his pipe hospitably towards 
a long chair and a long tumbler. ‘Startling, but true 
Hartley had a wire from Jack himself this morning.” 

The visitor sat down and drew a long breath. “Then 
he’s been two—no, three years in the clutches of the 
Anapé warriors. Whew—w! Wonder why they kept 
him alive so long.” 

“ Had vague ideas of making him useful one of these 
days, probably. Case of Slatin and the Khalifa over 
again. 

Oe hil how about the faithful Gundra, who gave us 
such a touching account of his master’s burying? Thought 
to get substantial reward for his fidelity out of Jack’s 
people, I suppose—the rascal! Is Mrs. Morant still 
alive, by the way ?” Coghlan nodded. ‘Only near relative 
Jack possesses, isn’t she?” 

‘“No, there’s a sister—I knew her once, for my sins. 
Extremely superior young woman—read Hebrew 
fluently, despised dances and the British soldier, and 
married a schoolmaster of sorts. Se won’t gush unduly 
over old Jack’s return. But it’s awfully good news for 
the mother 

‘And that girl at St. Bede's.” 

‘What girl at St. Bede’s?” 

‘Don’t you remember her? Miss Marchmont— 
Chrissie or Kitty Marchmont. Lived with an ancient 
female—her aunt or grandmother, or something—in the 
Close. Rather pretty—with a lot of light curly hair. 
After she put on mourning for Jack 
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“What the dickens did she do that for?” 

‘Seeing she was engaged to him—My dear chap!” 
as Coghlan shook a close-cropped head incredulously, 
‘“T tell you, it’s a fact! Everybody in St. Bede’s knew it; 
our fellows used to call her the girl widow. She looked 
ripping in her little black bonnet.” 

‘Well, Morant must have fallen a prey after I went to 
the Staff College. This is the first word I’ve heard of 
the affair.” 

“Very likely. In your time the charmer had hardly 
got into long frocks.” 

‘Seen her lately ?” 

“Not for over two years. Daresay she’s married a 
minor canon before now.” 

“In which case it’s to be hoped that the rigours of 
Jack’s captivity have had the effect of dulling his—er— 
tender recollections,” observed Coghlan. 

It seemed—accepting Captain Morant’s movements, 
on his arrival in England, as indicative of his sentiments— 
that three years spent in the huts of the Anapiri had 
effectively lessened his interest in the girl he left behind 
him ; for, while forward to visit his mother in Sussex, 
and his old regiment at Chatham, he made no motion to 
go down to St. Bede’s. Fane, however, who was of an 
imaginative turn, gave a different interpretation of the 
returned hero’s conduct. 

“There zs a minor canon,” he declared confidently to 
Coghlan. ‘And he knows it, poor chap!” 

Thenceforward those two good fellows avoided all 
references likely to jar upon “old Jack’s” presumably 
wounded feelings. It was that young ass Hartley who, 
on the second occasion of Morant’s dining with the 150th, 
suddenly blurted out—‘ By the Wry, Jack, I was down 
at the Kerslakes’ last week; remember the Kerslakes? 
Cricket match on, all St. Bede’s had turned out —lots of 
inquiries for you. Miss Marchmont was there—looking 
radiant, of course; I took her into tea, and—I say, how 
confoundedly hot the curry is!” this in obedience to a 
warning kick under the table from Fane. ‘Give me some 
water, for the love of heaven.” 


- 
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Fane, hastily passing the water bottle, began to talk 
fast about a prospective polo match, and the dangerous 
subject dropped. Save for a passing expression of per- 
plexity (which crossed his face on Hartley’s first mention 
of Miss Marchmont’s name), Morant had all along pre- 
served a semblance of perfect calm. 

But the puzzled look showed itself again in his eyes 
next day, when a lady—an old St. Bede’s acquaintance 
whom he encountered in the Park—said to him, ‘‘ You 
can't think how delighted we all were to hear of your 
wonderful escape! I had to relieve excited feeling by 
sending a telegram of congratulation to Miss Marchmont. 
I daresay I oughtn’t to have done that, as it is supposed 
to be a secret ; but I really couldn’t help myself! Is she 
in town just now?” 

‘“ Not that—not that I’m aware of.” Captain Morant, 
searching his memory for some recollection of a lady 
whom, it was clear, he ought to remember, stumbled in 
his speech. 

Mrs. St. George involuntarily raised her pretty eye- 
brows. Then she broke into a faint laugh. “ Well! 
you, of all people, should know! Mind you bring her to 
see me, when she does come up.” 

Morant pursued his way to Hyde Park Corner in 
much bewilderment. What on earth did the woman 
mean by her congratulatory telegrams and her enigmatic 
smiles? Marchmont?’ Marchmont? The name sounded 
vaguely familiar. Now he came to think of it, someone— 
Hariey, he believed—had spoken last night of a Miss 
Marchmont, in the same significant tone. ; 

Deuced odd! Here was a mystery—--which had better 
be cleared up. Heresolved to take an early opportunity 
of questioning Hartley. 

But a letter from his sister which he presently found 
awaiting him at the club, rendered application to Hartley 
unnecessary. 

Mrs. Everett wrote (from Pontresina, where she and her 
schoolmaster were enjoying their annual holiday), to com- 
municate the startling intelligence that there was at St. 
Bede's a young woman—‘I cannot call her a lady, 
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although Canon Lydiard assures me that she occupies a 
recognised social position ’—who had for three years past 
been masquerading in the character of Captain Morant’s 
affanced bride. ‘I use the word ‘masquerading’ 
advisedly,” Flora explained, ‘“‘as I feel certain that, had 
you ever been engaged to any girl at St. Bede’s, you 
would have informed me of the fact. I expressed strong 
conviction on this point to the Lydiards—from Mrs. 
Lydiard, who is providentially staying in our hotel with 
her husband, I first learned by accident the unscrupulous 
use that is being made of your name—adding that | 
thought it extremely unlikely you were even acquainted 
with the young person who audaciously lays claim to 
you. Her name is Christina Marchmont. She is without 
parents, and makes her home with a bedridden aunt at 
No. 3, Close Cottages—a kind of clerical almshouse 
connected with the Cathedral in which Dr. Lydiard ——” 

Morant flung the closely written document he held upon 
the table—half laughing. ‘Mow I understand why thename 
sounded familiar! Marchmont—of course! The Dean’s 
daughters called her ‘Kitty.’ Fair-haired girl ; rather good 
dancer; had her abodeinone of those queergabled buildings 
adjoining the cloisters. I’ve a hazy remembrance of 
once driving her home from a picnic. Apparently 
she had a more vivid remembrance of that drive.” The 
speaker glanced at his reflection in the glass opposite 
him with a faint, conscious smile—which changed 
suddenly into a sigh. ‘‘She’d find me wofully altered, if she 
were to see me now,” he ejaculated, picking up his letter 
again—and resuming perusal at the sheet which came 
uppermost. 

‘Under these circumstances, Sidney quite thinks with 
me that you should at once place the matter in the hands 
of your solicitor—” (‘‘Much obliged to Sidney, I'll be 
be hanged if I do anything of the kind!”) “instructing 
him to warn Miss Marchmont that, if she persists in her 
unfounded statements, she will expose herself to severe 
penalties. This, we both feel persuaded, is your only 
safe course. To enter into any direct communication 
with so unprincipled a woman would be highly dangerous. 
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Let me entreat you, therefore, dear Jack, if you are 
plagued by letters from this creature, to leave them 
unanswered. And, above all things, refuse resolutely to 
be entrapped into a meeting.” 

If Mrs. Everett knew much of Hebrew, she knew 
litle of average human nature. But for her officious 
counsel, Morant would never have dreamed of confronting 
the mendacious Miss Marchmont in person. Now he 
thrust well-intentioned advice into a drawer, and turned 
angrily in search of a ‘‘ Bradshaw.” 

‘I presume Flora considers me a boy of sixteen— 
unable to take care of myself—that she comes that solemn 
ass Sidney over me in this fashion. Pretty counsel he 
gives, too. I think I see myself bringing Chamberlain 
and Morris into this idiotic business! I'll go down and 
talk to the girl—-a silly chit of a child, whose head has - 
probably been turned by yellowbacks from the circulating 
library—talk to her like a heavy father, and give her a 
fright that will teach her to tell no more fibs in future 
I suppose she had some girlish fancy for me, poor little 
thing—the mourning looks like it—and persuaded her- 
self. I shall certainly go down to St. Bede’s at once.” 

He went. But, once fairly on his road, his mood 
changed considerably. He remembered that, three years 
having passed since his last meeting with Miss March- 
mont, that young lady could no longer be described as 
“a chit”; and he began to doubt whether he had done 
wisely in seeking an interview with her. Supposing she 
were indeed desirous (as Flora believed) of establishing 
a claim upon him, this visit would count as so much 
evidence in support of her claim. 

There was no doubt about it; he had started on a 
fool's errand. Still, having started, he held it shameful 
to draw back. With teeth metaphorically set, and nerves 
braced to face and defy the wiles of an adventuress, he 
alighted at St. Bede’s and walked straight to 3, Close 
Cottages. 

The door of that diminutive residence was opened to 
him by an elderly maidservant, who, on hearing his name, 
expanded into a broad grin of sympathetic delight. 
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“Tl tell Miss Kitty directly, Sir.” 

‘In the unholy secret, evidently,” said Morant gloomily 
to himself. Not without strong apprehension did he, at 
the accomplice’s bidding, take a seat in the tiny drawing 
room—no contemptible resting-place on a hot summer 
afternoon, so neat was it, so dainty, so quaintly attractive 
with its worn spindle-legged furniture and bowls of wild 
flowers fresh from the hedges-—to await ‘‘ Miss Kitty’s” 
advent. 

“Don’t believe I should know her if I met her in the 
street!” he reflected. ‘I can just remember a great deal 
of light hair. But light hair's no longer the mode. 
Probably her’s has taken on the fashionable shade of 
red.” 

Further consideration of probabilities was here cut 
short by the opening of the door, and the hesitating 
appearance in the doorway of a slender figure in pink 
cambric. 

Morant rose. ‘ Miss Christina Marchmont?” 

“Yes.” The apparition fingered the door-handle, and 
looked half inclined to run away. ‘ 1—the servant told 
me—Oh!” in a tone of intense relief, making a step into 
the room, ‘“‘it zs you, yourself! I didn’t recognise you at 
first.” 

Morant muttered something about “three years in 
West Africa,” and Miss Marchmont shut the door. Then 
she resumed, turning an alarmingly pale face upon her 
visitor, who found himself fervently hoping she wasn't 
going to faint. 

“| was afraid you had sent someone else down—some 
stranger. Ever since I met Mr. Hartley at the cricket 
match I’ve been in hourly dread of yous coming. Buta 
stranger would have been even worse.” 

‘“‘T never thought of sending a stranger,” Morant pro- 
tested, almost eagerly. He felt at a loss how to meet 
these very unexpected tactics on the part of the enemy. 
‘“‘ But—but as I’d heard—er—certain rumours—exagygera- 
tions of the truth, I daresay! I—the best plan seemed to 
come straight to you and—and inquire.” 

Miss Marchmont dropped into a chair, and waved a 
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small trembling hand towards that from which her visitor 
had lately risen. 

“Won't you sit down?” she pleaded. ‘Please do! 
It—it seems less angry.” 

Morant sat down, taking note, as he did so, that Miss 
Marchmont was a very pretty girl, who had not dyed her 
hair since their last meeting ; and here ensued a moment’s 
silence, while the lady twisted her fingers nervously in 
her lap, and fixed a troubled gaze upon the carpet. 

“] don’t know what to say!” she exclaimed at length, 
looking up, and revealing a pair of large grey eyes full of 
tears. ‘‘Of course, I did wrong, very wrong, and I’m 
dreadfully sorry. * But indeed, zzdeed, Captain Morant, I 
was only seventeen when I| began, and having begun, I 
had to go on.” 

‘‘Perhaps,” remarked Jack, witha fine paternal severity, 
“you can explain how you came to—to begin?” 

Miss Marchmont reflected. 

“T think it was Mabel Owen who first put the idea 
into my head—and that drive. Do you remember driving 
me home after the Kerslakes’ picnic ?” 

‘ Perfectly.” 

‘Well, Mabel met us on the road; and next day she 
began talking nonsense—asking if I was engaged to you, 
and so on.” Miss Marchmont’s cheeks, in which the 
colour had been gradually rising during the last few 
minutes, now matched her gown to admiration. ‘And 
when I told her ‘ No,’ she persisted—‘ But you will be 
soon, I’m sure!’” 

‘‘Upon which you answered : 

“Nothing. It was awfully false of me, for I knew 
quite well that you'd only asked me to drive out of good 
nature, because Maud Thomson was so disagreeable 
about making room for me on the coach. But—but I 
rather liked people to think you admired me; it made 
me almost of importance for once, and I was so tired of 
being always overlooked—always left out of everything— 
and only asked to tea when people were ‘quite alone,’ or 
wanted help with their G.F.S. girls. I know it sounds 
horribly silly, but when Mrs. Crewe offered to take me 

20 
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to the Militia dance, and Lady Jane Lewin invited me to 
her big garden-party, I literally cvzed with pleasure! 
And I owed both those parties to Mabel’s foolish talk 
about you and the dogcart. I know that doesn’t excuse 
me,” with a deep sigh. 

Morant bit his lip, and cleared his throat. ‘ And, 
after I was supposed dead? Did the same motive influ- 
ence your procedure then?” 

“Partly. At first, just at first, when you went away, | 
was very sorry, not that I really caved, you know——’, 

Morant nodded somewhat grimly. Then, as an after- 
thought, he smiled. ‘I understand.” 

‘“ And in six weeks came the news of the battle. It 
so happened that my great-uncle—Aunt Elizabeth’s 
brother—died about the same time. And when Mabel 
Owen met me out walking, she jumped to the conclusion 
that my new black was for you.” 

“Ah! Did she—mention her conclusion ?” 

‘“She squeezed my hand and whispered, ‘Oh, you 
poor darling! You never would acknowledge anything, 
but I felt sure matters were settled before he left.’ Why, 
why didn’t I contradict her at once?” said Miss March- 
mont, with something like a sob. 

‘It would have been the more honest course,” rejoined 
Jack the moralist, who had grown brave as a lion during 
the last five minutes. ‘‘ And, forgive me, the rest of your 
friends and neighbours? What explanation did you offer 
them?” 

‘None. I had no occasion to explain; I was never 
asked any questions. You see’—the culprit’s eyes 
twinkled irresistibly through her tears—‘‘ as it wasn’t an 
acknowledged engagement, people couldn’t speak of it. 
They only treated me with silent sympathy. Oh!” the 
pretty lips curved suddenly into a smile, ‘it was very 
funny sometimes !” 

‘“T’ve no doubt of that.” 

“That is, for a little while—till I realised what I'd 
done. Then I was horribly ashamed, and miserable be- 
yond words.” 

‘Yet you still went on wearing mourning ?” 
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‘“‘T didn’t dare leave it off! Aunt Elizabeth lost her 
fiancé when she was only twenty, and she has worn black 
for him all her life.” 

‘And expected you to do the same? I see! . Didn’t 
you get tired of perpetual black frocks ?” 

“ Dreadfully. Latterly I quite hated them—particularly 
in hot weather.” 

“Tt must have been a relief to find I was alive,” 
said Captain Morant, gravely. 

‘“] went straight out and bought this cotton ”—glanc- 
ing down at her pink skirt. ‘‘ It was so nice to feel | 
might. Of course, I was very glad to know you had 
escaped,” she added hurriedly. 

“Thanks. You're awfully kind.” 

“Don't laugh at me, please!” The girl’s lipquivered. 
“If you knew how I’ve dreaded seeing you, you’d won- 
der I could be glad at all. Night after night I’ve lain 
awake, wondering how I should find courage to look you 
in the face.” She got up nervously, pushing back her 
chair. 

Morant rose also. ‘‘] hope you haven’t found me as 
formidable as you expected. And—look here, Miss 
Marchmont! Don’t go on calling yourself hard names. 
You were a child three years ago. I give you my word 
of honour that I look upon the whole thing as a 
mere bit of childish mischief. I shall dismiss it from my 
memory.” 

‘Ah! but you haven’t got to undeceive St. Bede’s!” 
Miss Marchmont interrupted mournfully. ‘ That’s the 
dreadful part. However kind you may be, other people 
won't make allowances.” 

“T forgot; that zs rough on you.” Jack pulled his 
moustache reflectively. (‘Poor little soul! I suppose 
every clergywoman in the place will cut her; no G.F.S. 
teas, even, in future!) I wish I could spare you the 
ordeal,” he added aloud. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You're very, very good. But 
that’s impossible. Unless, indeed”—a faint gleam of 
hope illumining her downcast face—‘‘ you would be satis- 
fied with my telling M/aée/ the truth, and authorising her 

20* 
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to tell the rest? I would go to her directly ; this very 
afternoon, if you like.” 

Morant held up a deprecating hand. ‘“ No, no! don’t 
be in a hurry! Always a mistake to be in a hurry. 
Let’s see if we can’t devise some better plan. Suppose, 
for instance—yes, that would do! Suppose you abstain 
from all indiscreet revelations and explanations, leave 
people undisturbed in the belief they have been cherish- 
ing—my coming down to-day will have confirmed them 
in that 

‘Does anyone know you have come ?” she interposed, 
anxiously. 

‘“T met half-a-dozen ladies who know me by sight, on 
my way up from the station. Pray don’t distress your- 
selfon that score! According to my plan, it’s better my 
presence in the place shou/d be bruited abroad.” 

‘‘ What is your plan?” 

“Simply this. That we should—quarrel.” 

‘Quarrel ?”—in utter bewilderment. 

“Don’t you grasp the idea? My three years’ sojourn 
among savages has, naturally enough, altered me in all 
respects for the worse. I come down to see you; you 
are startled, disappointed, perhaps even repelled. But 
you are loyal, and you do your best, for a while, to endure 
me. The task, however, proves too much for you. After 
a few days of perpetual ‘ misunderstandings,’ we come to 
the conclusion that we are no longer suited to one another, 
and our engagement is broken off by mutual consent. 
That'll be good enough for St. Bede's, won’t it?” 

He paused, glowing with modest pride in his own in- 
genuity. His companion clasped her hands, gazing at 
him through a fresh rush of tears. ‘ You are the most 
generous man who ever lived!” she exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm. : 

“ You think the plan would work?” 

“It's splendid—magnificent! I can never thank you 
enough.” 

“Then I’ll wire to town for my things, and see about 
aroom. I daresay they can take me in at the ‘ King’s 


Head.’” 
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“ But it will be a great bore for you—staying down 
here! Is it necessary—to the plan—that you should 
stay?” 

* Positively necessary. We could hardly, with any 
semblance of plausibility, begin to bicker on the very day 
of our reunion.” 

Christina Marchmont laughed outright. ‘No, I suppose 
that wouldn't do.” 

‘“] will therefore, as I said, take up my quarters at 
the ‘King’s Head.’ It’s conveniently near, and, for the 
next few days, it will be advisable that we should show 
ourselves in public pretty often. Is Savory’s still in 
existence?” 

‘‘The confectioner’s in Rendel Street? Oh, yes!” 

“Then I propose that you allow me to take you to 
tea there this afternoon. To-morrow’s Sunday, isn’t it? 
I had better go to church with you in the morning, and 
we can have a walk later.” 

‘All this will be a great tax upon your time,” observed 
Miss Marchmont demurely. ‘One comfort is, you 
needn't talk tome, after the first. If you are silent and 
morose, people will see for themselves that we are not 
getting on.” 

‘And our purpose will be thereby furthered. Just so.” 
Morant looked at his watch. ‘Four o'clock. Would 
five suit you for tea? Right. Then I'll go and secure 
that room, and be back in an hour's time.” 

Punctually to the moment he returned, to find Miss 
Marchmont awaiting him in a flowered hat (very becom- 
ing to her fresh face), and much excitement. Apart from 
the interest of playing her part in a highly original 
comedy, the prospect of tea at Savory’s was an exciting 
one to the girl. Savory’s was ‘‘ smart ’—as smart as any- 
thing in sleepy St. Bede’s could be—and Kitty had never 
passed its plate-glass portals in her life. Relieved from 
the dread that had long beset her, she would positively 
have enjoyed her walk through the town in Captain 
Morant’s company, but for one drawback —that of having 


_ tomeet and greet her acquaintance, while he stood by 
observant. 
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Morant himself appeared to relish these encounters. 
‘“Now they’re off to spread the great news abroad 
through the city,” he remarked with satisfaction, on part- 
ing with the Misses Pollock at the corner of Rendel 
Street. ‘And here’s Savory’s—full, I’m glad to 
see. 

Miss Marchmont did not share her escort’s pleasure 
at sight of the crowded restaurant. The significant 
smiles, the covert hand-pressures of her dear friends at 
the little marble tables between which she had to 
pass, were very painful to her. Not till she had been 
fully five minutes engaged with tea and strawberries did 
her youthful spirits begin to reassert themselves. 

“Rather different this—from Anapé,” observed her 
escort, with a smiling glance at her radiant face. 

‘‘] should like to hear something about Anapé,” was 
her rejoinder. 

Morant bent forward. 

‘Is that observation made in character?” 

Miss Marchmont coloured slightly. 

“No, I was speaking for myself, then.” 

This reply seemed to gratify Captain Morant. He 
waxed eloquent on the subject of the Anapiri—and a 
whole hour had passed pleasantly before he and his com- 
panion thought of quitting Savory’s. 

“TI am afraid,” Kitty Marchmont said, as they bent 
their steps towards The Close, “that we didn’t have any 
morose silences this afternoon.” 

“Allin good time. It wouldn’t have done to begin 
that kind of thing immediately.” 

The pair stood at Miss Bennett’s wicket-gate. 

‘Shall I stroll round to see you after dinner ?” inquired 
Morant. ‘I believe that’s what I ought to do—under 
the circumstances.” 

Miss Marchmont thought he might spare himself the 
‘trouble. Aunt Elizabeth, in her bed, would never know 
whether he came or not; and there was nobody else in 
the house—except Kate. 

‘Who will indulge in endless comments to her gossips 
on my non-appearance—if I don’t turn up. You had 
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better let me do the regular thing. And, one word more. 
There’s the question of names to be considered.” 

“Names?” 

“T mean Christian names. You won't be offended 
if, in public, I find it necessary to address you as 
‘Kitty’? I am afraid ‘Miss Marchmont’ might raise 
suspicion. ” 

“Oh! no, I shan’t mind. You must do what you 
think wisest, of course.” 

She seemed afraid to dispute his judgment that even- 
ing. But she did find courage to dispute it next day, 
when, having first attended her to morning service, he 
proposed that they should spend the afternoon in a walk 
over the neighbouring downs. 

‘What's the use of going out into the country, where 
nobody can see us?” she objected. 

“We shall be seen to go, and come back. No one,” 
Captain Morant asserted with conviction, ‘‘ would expect 
us to spend our first Sunday together anywhere dz¢ in 
the country.” 

The rural walk was taken ; and Captain Morant con- 
tinued to pay his after-dinner visits to Miss Marchmont 
in her great-aunt’s garden with praiseworthy regularity. 
After a while he added to these other and more informal 
calls, made, for the most part, in the early morning, when 
Kitty was busy in her daily occupation of dusting the old 
china and “doing” the flowers, and he insisted on his 
pseudo-fiancée’s driving with him in the dogcart he had 
hired from the “ King’s Head” stables. 

‘“‘ Everyone knows I’ve got the thing, and it would look 
uncommonly strange if I a@zdn’t take you out,” he argued, 
plausibly, 

At the end of a week Miss Marchmont expressed a 
polite fear that Captain Morant’s generous concern for . 
her must be interfering with his engagements. 

‘Surely enough has been done now to hoodwink the 
public!” she observed with some bitterness. ‘I think 
you might safely go back to town to-morrow.” 

‘We've got to quarrel first, remember!” Captain 
Morant responded from the depths of a garden chair. 
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“So far, no one has the smallest idea that we are not a 
couple of infatuated sentimentalists, absorbed in each 
other's perfections.” 

‘That’s true,” Kitty assented. ‘ Well, this afternoon 
I shall turn my shoulder to you, and refuse to speak 
during the whole course of the drive!” 

But when the afternoon came, she forgot her stern 
resolution. 

“This won't do at all!” she ejaculated mournfully, on 
alighting at Close Cottages. ‘We must make an effort. 
Come over presently in a savage temper, please! ” 

Perhaps Captain Morant laid this appeal to heart. 
Certainly his countenance, when he re-appeared three 
hours later, wore a gloomy aspect. 

‘“Who’s the man I met coming away just now?” he 
demanded abruptly. 

“Just now?” Kitty repeated innocently. ‘As you 
came through the garden? Oh, that’s Willie Holcroft ! 
Don’t you know him? Such a nice fellow! He came 
in to tell me about the Cumberleigh cricket week—he 
plays for Loamshire—and stayed to help bud the roses. 
We've done no end of work in the rose-bed since 
tea.” 

Morant frowned. 

“One of the Withrington Holcrofts, I suppose? Can't 
say I ever cared much for those chaps.” 

‘‘] don’t care for George or Tony, myself. But Willie’s 
charming—and so good-natured. He has promised to 
mow the lawn for me to-morrow.” 

Morant took a few steps away from his companion, 
then turned abruptly back. 

“Look here, I don’t want to annoy you! - But—but 
I’m a good deal older than you are——” 

Kitty assented serenely. 

‘“And I must ask, do you think it’s wise, considering 
the circumstances, to encourage this young fellow's 
admiration ?” 

“TI really haven’t thought about the matter.” Miss 
Marchmont spoke with fine nonchalance. ‘‘ But I don't 
see why I shouldn’t encourage it, if I please.” 
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" Don't you? When a girl is engaged to one 
man—— 

‘But I’m not engaged to any man!” 

Morant stood abashed. 

“TI beg your pardon! I forgot for a mament——” 

‘That we were only—play-acting ?” 

The girl’s gay tones were not quite steady ; but she 
rallied herself with a laugh. 

“Never mind, Captain Morant! We wanted a bone 
of contention, you know; here is one ready-made for us. 
You object to Mr. Holcroft’s mowing my lawn. I defy 
your objection ; we quarrel, we part.” 

The laughing voice died down suddenly, as Jack 
Morant laid his hand on the speaker’s arm. 

‘“T hate quarrelling!” he declared vehemently. ‘“ And 
it’s clear we’re bad hands at it, you and I. Here we've 
been ten whole days unable get up a single tiff! Don’t 
you think it would be less trouble, on the whole, to let 
the present arrangement stand?” 

The arrangement still ‘stands ”—indeed, it has for a 
year past been merged in one more permanent—and 
Jack’s brother officers (with whom his wife is exceedingly 
popular) are pleased to regard it with cordial approbation. 
Only Mrs. Everett, who does not share the general 
enthusiasm inspired by her sister-in-law’s charms, shakes 
her head (in private) over ‘‘ John’s imprudent marriage.” 

“There must have been some reason for his extra- 
ordinary reticence,” she tells her schoolmaster. ‘If he 
was engaged before he went to Anapé, why didn’t he 
say so?” 

The schoolmaster felt himself fairly posed by this 
question. Captain Morant is the only person really in a 
position to answer it ; and he shows no disposition to be 
communicative on the subject. 


CONSTANCE SMITH. 





Limerick, Old and Rew. 


Part I. 


THE city of Limerick, sometimes described as ‘the 
fairest city of Munster,” is situated on the River Shannon, 
about 60 miles from its mouth, and 129 miles W.S.W. of 
Dublin. 

It stands in a country rich in agricultural and mineral 
products, and boasts of one of the largest salmon fisheries 
in the world. The broad river, which though poetically 


spoken of as “blue,” is rather a clear grey, takes its rise 
in Leitrim, flowing out of Lough Allen, which is sur- 
rounded by lofty hills abounding in coal and iron. 
Advancing thence, it washes the county of Roscommon, 
and expands into the great Lough Ree, which is 20 miles 
long and 4 miles broad. Proceeding on its way, it passes 
through Tipperary and Galway to Portumna. Then it 
goes through Lough Derg to Killaloe. Nine miles from 
Limerick its bed bristles with rocks, piled one upon the 
other, which for nearly a quarter of a mile break the 
current, and form the falls of Doonas. Here, says a 
recent writer, ‘the whole ‘body of the river, 40 feet deep 
and 300 yards wide, surges in one tumultuous roar over 
the jagged rocks with mighty force, superior to any 
Welsh waterfall, resembling the rapids of St. Lawrence.” 
It may be so at certain seasons, but there was no “ tumul- 
tuous roar” when the writer visited the place. The total 
fall, however, from Doonas to Limerick is 97 feet. 
Above the city, the river expands into an estuary, and 
from its source till it empties itself into the Atlantic 
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Ocean, so numerous are its windings, that it traverses a 
distance of 240 miles. 

The country around presents a peaceful aspect, the 
river—rarely ruffled by the passing of a boat—flowing 
between rich pasture lands, with masses of foliage un- 
dulating as far as a chain of low wooded hills, behind 
which rise the mountains of Clare; and it is not too 
much to say that as seen from the tower of the cathedral, 
the ancient city, with its venerable castle and ruined 
walls, its curious bridges and quaint streets, with houses 
falling to decay, together with the more modern structures 
of the new town, form a picturesque combination interest- 
ing to the antiquarian, the historian and the observant 
tourist. Here are relics of by-gone ages which awaken 
thought and inquiry; here are the scenes of fierce con- 
flicts and protracted sieges ; and here, too, are charming 
spots, amid which the visitor may spend many a delightful 
hour in quiet rest or pleasant reverie. 

There can be no doubt that its favourable situation— 
navigation being possible into the very heart of the town 
—was early recognised ; and the fact that just below the 
present Thomond Bridge the Shannon is fordable at low 
tide, while vessels of 600 tons burden can moor at its 
quays at spring tides, may have determined its selection 
as the site of the original city. The Danes during their 
long wanderings found here not only a rich soil and a 
genial climate, but also peculiar facilities for military and 
commercial enterprise, the noble river enabling them to 
bring their ships into the interior of the country, whence 
they could pursue their ravages, and gather together vast 
stores of wealth. 

The origin of the name Lzmerick is somewhat obscure. 
The ancient form, Lawzmenach, occurs in the annals long 
before the city was founded, and appears to have been 
first applied to the estuary of the Shannon. Mr. Maurice 
Lenihan in his elaborate work entitled “‘The History of 
Limerick” (which has long been out of print), states on 
the authority of a very old legend, preserved in the books 
of Leccan and Ballymote, that the name originated in 
the following way : Two gladiators were competing here 
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in single combat for the championship of Munster and 
Connaught. The hosts on both sides were clad in grey- 
green /uzmzns (cloaks). When the combat commenced, 
and the assembled crowds pressed round to see and 
enjoy it, the heat became so great that they threw off 
their /zmzns in heaps on the strand. Their attention 
was so intently engaged by the combatants that they did 
not perceive the flowing of the tide until it had swept the 
cloaks away, upon which some of the spectators exclaimed, 
‘‘Is Luimenochola in t-inbhear anossa,” 2.¢., cloaky (or 
cloakful) vs the river now. Hence the name Luzmenach. 
Another derivation is given by Hollinshed, which is re- 
garded as apocryphal, vzz., that prior to the foundation 
of the city the site was an island stored .with grass, upon 
which ‘an Irish potentate encamped while waging war 
with another native king. The numerous cavalry horses 
which he brought with him are said to have eaten up all 
the grass in twenty-four hours. Hence the place was 
called Loum-ne-augh, 2.e., ‘made bare, or eaten up by 
horses.” 

But if the origin of the name is obscure, so also is the 
origin of the city to which it was subsequently given. 
Some think that it was the Regza of Ptolemy; but 
whether this be correct or not, it was known to the 
Annalists before the Danish invasion. A battle was 
fought here in the early part of the third century, and 
about 100 years after, one of the most ancient kings of 
Ireland, named Crimthan, is said to have died as he 
approached the city, poisoned by his sister, who wished 
to place her own son upon the throne. 

St. Patrick came hither in a.p. 434, and founded 
several churches in the district, ordaining St. Manchin 
as the first Bishop of Limerick. In the near neighbour- 
hood—at Singland—this time-honoured saint is reported 
to have had a vision of an angel. A holy well, a stony 
bed, and an altar, named after him, are still pointed out 
to the visitor, the stone of the altar being worn, it is said, 
by his constant kneeling, and certainly by the daily de- 
votions of those who repair to the shrine. A\ll three are 
situated in a small field, at a short distance from the 
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main road; and here, probably, the visitor may find, as 
the writer did, a woman at the well—the nearest approach 
to an angel—ready to give him a draught of water, and 
pronounce a blessing on his head. 

But though the name Lzzmenach was originally applied 
to the Lower Shannon, and continued to be so applied 
up to 843 A.D., it was evidently transferred shortly after 
to the fortress erected here by the Danes, who about the 
middle of the ninth century made this spot one of their 
chief maritime stations, surrounding it with walls and 
towers, enclosing the area now known as the English 
Town. Previous to this they had appeared in Ireland, 
bent on plunder, but now their visits were of a more 
formal and formidable character. Advancing up the 
Luimenach, they anchored at what is now known as 
King’s Island, and began to ravage the surrounding 
country. Evidently they were well satisfied with their 
explorations, for they returned soon after with still larger 
forces, and began to fortify themselves in their new 
acquisition. Thus Limerick became a Danish colony, 
whence they could pursue their depredations ; and as the 
native chieftains were engaged in constant strife with each 
other, the invaders succeeded in doing considerable mis- 
chief. They spared neither age nor sex. They deter- 
mined to extinguish both learning and religion ; and to 
this end they burnt monasteries containing valuable 
manuscripts, they put to death the clergy at the altar and 
the monks in their cells, and they set up their own deities, 
Odin and Thor, in the place of Christ. It is painful to 
reflect that all this might have been checked, if not 
prevented, if there had been more union among the Irish 
themselves; but sometimes these were found in alliance 
with the invaders against their own countrymen. 

As an instance of the boldness of these marauders it 
may be mentioned that, penetrating to Armagh, they seized 
the Primate, his people, and his relics, and conveyed 
them to their fleet at Luimenach. 

Of course they were not always successful. In 901 
King Cormac ascended the throne of Munster, and 
curbed their aggressions ; but at his death they resumed 
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their ravages, showing their hatred of Christianity by 
wholesale massacres of the saints. In 945 Callachan, 
King of Cashel, succeeded in uniting most of the southern 
chiefs, in order to strike a decisive blow for the deliver- 
ance of his countrymen from their cruel and unscrupulous 
oppressors. The result showed that when the Irish were 
united, they could be as brave and determined as their 
opponents. Limerick being the seat of the enemy’s 
power was chosen as the point of attack. The conflict 
was fierce, and resulted in the death of the Danish chief; 
but though the Irish were victorious, they allowed the 
Danes to retain possession of the city, governed by their 
own rulers and their own laws, simply stipulating for 
hostages and an annual tribute. A few years later 
(969 a.D.), these rapacious foreigners sustained another 
defeat near the present Limerick Junction. Three thou- 
sand were slain in battle, and the remainder fled to 
Limerick. But defence was in vain. The city was 
attacked, plundered, and burnt to the ground. One 
would have thought that so crushing a defeat would have 
paralysed them; but soon after fresh hordes of Danes 
made their appearance. The city was rebuilt, and became 
as formidable as ever. But their final overthrow was at 
hand. In 975 they were again defeated, and their city 
reduced to ashes ; and finally, in 1014, the nation at large 
was relieved of its oppressors at the battle of Clontarf, 
through the valour of Brian the Brave, who, alas! sealed 
the conquest with his own blood. For 300 years they 
had been ravaging the country. Henceforth, by degrees 
those that remained amalgamated with the natives, and 
so lost their identity. Fora time, however, they retained 
their own rites and superstitions; but in the eleventh 
century they embraced Christianity and elected a 
bishop. 

Conflicts with the Danes were succeeded by a fratri- 
cidal struggle, and for some years Limerick was the scene 
of civil war. In 1063 it was once more burnt to the 
ground. In 1106 the seat of royalty in Munster was 
removed by Murtogh from Cashel to Limerick, and 
henceforth, till its conquest by the English, his successors 
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were styled indiscriminately Kings of Thomond or Kings 
of Limerick. In 1164 Daniel or Donald O'Brian (sur- 
named ‘‘ the Great ”) became King of Limerick. Under 
him the city enjoyed some measure of peace and pro- 
sperity ; but it was of short duration, for five years later 
(1169) the Normans invaded the land, and the Irish 
being split up in rival bands could not unite to repel 
them. The invaders had no difficulty, therefore, in 
obtaining a sure footing, and when Henry II. arrived in 
person the numerous chieftains were prepared to submit 
to his rule. Among the first of these was Donald, King 
of Limerick. He agreed to surrender the city to Henry, 
and hold his kingdom asa fief from the English King ; 
but his submission was of short duration, for as soon as 
Henry had departed, he renounced his allegiance, and 
drove the intruders out of the city (a.D. 1174). The next 
year it was recaptured by Raymond le Gros, and invested 
by a garrison. Donald renewed his submission to Henry, 
and gave hostages as a proof of hissincerity. But on the 
death of Strongbow he reasserted his authority. The 
English were compelled to withdraw, and by Donald’s 
own order the bridges were broken down and the city 
burnt.to the ground, that it might never again “‘ become a 
nest of foreigners.” In 1194 Donald presented the Church 
with his palace, which was converted into a cathedral, 
and dedicated to St. Mary ; and during the same year he 
died. He also erected the Cathedral of Killaloe, within 
whose walls he was buried, and has the credit of founding 
or endowing eighteen monasteries and numerous abbeys. 
He reigned twenty-six years in all, and was undoubtedly 
the foremost leader of his age, and the most formidable 
opponent whom the English encountered. His death 
must have been regarded by his people as a great 
calamity, for in the confusion that followed it the English 
regained possession of the city, and though they were 
soon driven out again, their expulsion was only tem- 
porary, and from this time forward, for more than 
400 years, they were practically the rulers of the 
land. 

The limits of our space forbid a detailed history of the 
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centuries following Donald’s decease. <A few incidents 
only must suffice. 

In 1210, King John visited Ireland, and divided the 
conquered portions into twelve counties, of which the 
district in which Limerick is situated was one. The 
position of the city appears to have delighted him, and 
he set to work to improve and fortify it. He erected a 
noble castle, which still bears his name, and which is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest specimens of Norman archi- 
tecture in Ireland. He also caused a level bridge with 
fourteen arches to be constructed, called Thomond 
Bridge, crossing the main arm of the Shannon, in close 
proximity to the castle, the cost of which is said to have 
been £30. This bridge is not standing now, a new one 
having been built in 1840,:at the cost of 49000. But it 
must have been a substantial structure to have withstood 
so long the ravages of time. This visit of King John to 
Limerick is worthy of special notice, as it has been the 
only visit ever paid to the city by an English monarch ; 
and from that time it grew in importance. Large num- 
bers of English took up their residence in the city, upon 
whom great privileges were conferred; and money was 
coined here, though it was not till 1467 that a mint was 
established. 

In 1316, Edward Bruce, who sought, like his brother, 
to win a kingdom for himself, entered Limerick on the 
21st September, and held his court there until the follow- 
ing Easter. But his triumph was of short duration. 
He was crowned King of Ireland, but did not live long 
to enjoy his newly-acquired dignity ; for in 1318 he was 
slain. During the fifteenth century the fortifications of 
Limerick were considerably extended, and in the reign of 
Elizabeth it was described as a city well and substantially 
built, whose walls extended round acircuit of three miles. 
Its militia amounted to 800 men, being twice the number 
at Cork, and a third more than those at Waterford. It 
. was, therefore, the most important city in the island next 
to Dublin. 

While James I. occupied the English throne, Limerick 
enjoyed much peace and prosperity ; but in 1641, so great 
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was the misery endured by the great mass of the people, 
under the grinding tyranny of Strafford, that a plot was 
formed to expel the English, and restore to the Irish the 
lands which had formerly belonged to them. The Irish, 
with their confederates, marched on Limerick, which was 
not prepared to repel them. Nor were the citizens eager 
todo so. On the contrary, they threw open the gates, 
and welcomed them with great cordiality. Only the 
garrison in the castle showed any sign of opposition, but 
even they were soon compelled to surrender. The 
executive government was placed in the hands of a 
Supreme Council, with a President at its head; a great 
seal was ordered to be made, and a new coinage was 
issued. But, as on some former occasions, the parties in 
Ireland were hopelessly divided, and though there was an 
effort to unite them under a Lord Lieutenant, it was soon 
apparent that such an arrangement would not be quietly 
submitted to. In 1645-6 an attempt was made to pro- 
claim peace at Limerick, but it was received with violence, 
and such showers of stones were thrown on this occasion, 
that the anniversary was long after Known as “ Stony 
Thursday.” 

In August, 1649, Cromwell landed at Dublin. He 
was succeeded shortly after by his son-in-law, Ireton, 
who, early in April, 1651, marched on Limerick at the 
head of the Parliamentary forces. But the citizens were 
prepared for a prolonged and determined resistance. They 
put the fortifications in a thorough state of defence, and 
might have succeeded in wearying out, if not in repelling, 
the foe, as the only possible way of assailing the city was 
by landing a force at King’s Island—a course which 
would have been attended with great danger. But the 
city was evidently divided against itself, and there were 
probably traitors within. Plague, too, added to the 
miseries of the besieged. And, after six months endur- 
ance, worn out by inward dissension and widespread pri- 
vation and suffering, they agreed to surrender. For five 
years the city was placed under military rule, but in 1656 
the municipal government was resumed; and at the 
Restoration the merchants who had been banished re- 
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turned, and were again invested with their ancient rights 
and liberties. 

In the events that followed the Battle of the Boyne, 
Limerick assumed an important position, for the fate of 
a dynasty virtually depended on the attitude assumed by 
its citizens and garrison. King William found it neces- 
sary to invest the city with 20,000 men, but met with so 
determined an opposition that he had to retire again and 
again. 

The animating spirit in these successive repulses was 
a young Colonel of the Dragoons, named Patrick Sars- 
field, who, in 1688, had retired to France with James II., 
whose cause he most zealously espoused. At length, on 
October ist, 1690, the celebrated Treaty of Limerick was 
signed—according to some, upon a stone near Thomond 
Bridge (of which we shall have more to say presently), 
which is still. called “The Treaty Stone.” But the 
treaty, which granted to the Roman Catholics all the 
privileges which they possessed in the reign of Charles I1., 
was deliberately violated by the English House of Com- 
mons, though ratified by William and Mary. Efforts 
were ultimately made to retain the Irish soldiers in the 
service of the British Government ; but though 3000, in- 
cluding the men of Ulster, either withdrew to their 
homes or joined the British Army, over 19,000 volun- 
teered for foreign service, and embarked for France, 
where they formed the nucleus of the celebrated Irish 
Brigade. For more than sixty years after, the fortifica- 
tions of Limerick were kept in good repair, but in 1760 
their dismantling was commenced, and at the same time 
the city was extended, and began to show signs of 
renewed prosperity. Nothing serious has occurred since, 
politically, to hinder its advancement, though now and 
then its tranquillity has been disturbed by threatened in 
surrection. 

One event happened in the reign of George II., which 
is worthy of record, though it had nothing to do with 
military or regal conflict. The year 1739 was signalised 
by ‘The Great Frost,” which continued for forty days, 
and was accompanied and succeeded by unparalleled woes. 
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Lenihan, the local historian, teils us that persons died of 
sheer starvation in the public streets and that their bodies 
lay unburied. ‘‘ When provisions were exhausted, the 
people had recourse to every means to sustain life, even 
to cats, dogs, mice, carrion, putrid meat, nettles, docking, 
etc. The highways and fields were covered with dead 
bodies, where they remained a prey to birds and beasts, 
infecting the whole air with the putrid exhalations. Four 
hundred thousand persons are computed to have perished 
of famine and sickness. When coffins could not be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantities or with sufficient quickness, 
a bottomless coffin was provided, from which the corpse 
was thrown into the grave, and hundreds of the dead 
were interred in this way.” It is a relief to turn from so 
revolting a story, to record that in the following year 
George Whitfield, the great Revivalist of the eighteenth 
century, arrived in Limerick from America, and preached 
to crowded audiences in the Cathedral of St. Mary. 


Part II. 


THE present city of Limerick consists of three portions, 
viz. :—the English Town, the Irish Town, and New- 
Town Pery. Of these, the first two are ancient, the third 
is modern. 

The English Town is situated at the western extremity 
of what is known as ‘the King’s Island,” and was 
formerly the centre of the civil, military, and ecclesiastical 
organisations. Here the nobility and gentry resided ; 
here were to be found the more important houses of 
trade and commerce; and here the castle, gaol, court- 
house, cathedral, and principal churches were located. 
The city was confined within narrow limits, but judging 
from old plans and maps, it presented a regular and 
handsome appearance, and was strongly fortified. The 


whole area, in fact, was surrounded by a wall which in 
* 
21 
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some places was 36 ft. thick, pierced with seventeen 
ates, and surmounted by several towers; and though in 
1760 the fortifications were dismantled, sufficient stone- 
work remains to enable us to define the extent of the 
enclosure. The streets, with the exception of St. Nicholas 
Street, were narrow and crooked, and could only be 
traversed by foot-passengers ; but on either side there 
rose lofty and somewhat imposing structures, with quaint ° 
curved gables, many of which are now crumbling to 
decay. Here and there we meet only with vacant 
spaces and a few piled up stones, to mark the spots once 
occupied by the wealthy and the great ; and where time 
and war have dealt more gently with the bricks and 
mortar, poor families may be found, even inhabiting 
the cellars, for which privilege they pay the trifling sum 
of 1s. a week. The writer looked down into several of 
these subterranean dwellings, some of which were utilised 
as workshops also, and saw in addition to half-clad, 
dirty, wretched-looking human beings, (of whom 
children formed no inconsiderable proportion), cats, 
dogs, poultry, and other live-stock, who seemed to share 
with them the close, foul-smelling apartments, which 
were doubtless dignified by the sacred name of ‘“‘ home.” 
The Irish Town was originally no more than a suburb 
of the English Town. It comprises the locality allotted 
to the native inhabitants in the reign of King John. It, 
too, was surrounded by walls, of which the eastern portion 
is stillina fair state of preservation. In some parts, these 
walls (which were commenced in the fourteenth century, 
and not extended till the early part of the seventeenth 
century) attained the height of 4o ft., and were backed 
by a rampart of earth about 20 ft. thick. The present 
aspect of this district is by no means inviting. ‘ One 
wanders amid ruins, ancient and modern, without style, 
covered with dirt and vermin; squalid houses of faded 
red bricks built into pieces of old black walls, which, not- 
withstanding their great age, are in a less crumbling con- 
dition than the hovels they support, and at intervals one 
gets glimpses of the East in the side streets, with their 
low house-fronts roughly daubed over with fresh white- 
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wash.” The dwellers here harmonise with their surround- 
ings. Bare-headed and bare-footed women, whose locks 
could not often have been in contact with a comb, and 
whose garments, very much décollété, display a considerable 
surface of unwashed skin, chatter to each other in what 
to us appears almost an unknown tongue, so rapid is their 
utterance and so harsh their brogue ; and those whose 
olfactory nerves are sensitive will do well to withdraw 
to a more salubrious region, for the sanitary arrange- 
ments are by no means perfect. These two towns, as 
they are called, are connected by Ball’s Bridge, of which 
we shall speak more fully hereafter. 

New-Town Pery, which is now the chief business 
centre, dates from about seventy years after the last siege 
of Limerick. So recent indeed is its construction, that a 
gentleman living in 1851 remembered shooting snipe in 
Patrick Street. Meadows stretched down to the water’s 
edge, and the shores of the Shannon must have formed 
a pleasant promenade. Now it would be as difficult for 
a stranger passing down the main thoroughfare, George 
Street, to realise that he was walking parallel with a 
wide-flowing river, as for one journeying down the 
Strand in London, for the houses on one side have 
turned their backs upon the water, and form, with a 
corresponding row on the other side of the way, one long 
street, straight and broad, from which numerous other 
streets branch out at right angles, crossed by others, with 
almost geometrical precision. 

Among the oldest relics of the past, the Cathedral of 
St. Mary naturally occupies the most prominent place. 
It was founded, as we have intimated, by King Donald 
O’Brien, about the time of the Norman invasion, being 
built upon the site of one of his palaces; and though 
several additions have been made to it since its first 
erection, enough of the original structure remains to ex- 
cite our veneration and wonder. The entrance is some- 
what peculiar in ecclesiastical architecture, being formed 
by a pillared arch under a lofty battlemented tower, 
in the middle of the west facade. This idea seems to 
have originated in the twelfth century. In almost all 
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Saxon and Early English churches the tower was placed 
at either the right or left side of the fagade, an arrange- 
ment which disfigured the building, and sometimes in- 
duced the architect to erect another on the opposite side, 
and so secure uniformity. Some have suggested that 
this portion of the structure formed part of the original 
palace. The walls are 13 feet thick, and the tower which 
they support rises to the height of 120 feet, the upper 
portion being of more modern date than the rest, replacing 
that which was injured during the sieges of 1690 and 
1691. The cathedral has no architectural beauty. The 
pillars which separate the nave from the aisles are merely 
square piles of masonry, chamfered and rounded off on 
the edges, the base and cap only being of cut stone. The 
thinnest are 36 feet square ; those in the transept are of 
greater bulk. There are several stained-glass windows, 
but they present no striking features of interest. The 
pulpit is of carved stone. The choir stalls are plain, 
though substantial, and carved at the ends. A simple 
communion table, an old stone font, and a small organ, 
complete the ordinary ecclesiastical furniture. There are, 
however, a few monuments and tablets to the memory of 
local worthies which claim our attention, some of which 
' date from a.p. 1414. In the north wall of the chancel 
may be seen a huge memorial of Donald O’Brien, which 
was much injured by Ireton’s soldiers in the time of the 
Rebellion, but re-edified in 1678, as the inscription informs 
us. The effigies of O’Brien and his wife repose on slabs 
in one of the compartments, broken and defaced. The 
coffin-lid of the noble king is let into the floor of Bishop 
Jebb’s Chapel, now used as a Sunday school, where there 
is also an excellent modern marble statue of Dr. Jebb 
himself, once Bishop of Limerick, seated in a chair. 
(This was the work of E. H. Bailey, R.A., 1836.) A 
large stone slab on the floor also marks the resting-place 
of Matilda Alexina Napier. Beside the wall of the chapel 
is fixed an old stone table, 13 feet long by g feet deep, 
which once did duty as an altar; and beneath it rests a 
large circular stone lid, part of the old baptismal font. A 
tablet let into the west wall has the following quaint 
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inscription, which we reproduce verbatim et htera- 
tim: 
MEMENTO Mory 


Here lieth little Samvell 
Barrington the great under 
taker of famious citties 
Clock and chime maker 
He made his own time goe 
Both early and latter but now 
He is returned to GOD his cre 
ator 

The 19th November then he 
scest and for his memory 
this here is pleast by his son Ben 


1693 

In the south transept is a white marble slab affixed to 
a pillar, inscribed thus: ‘‘ Dan Hayes, an Honest man 
and a Lover of his country. He died in London 1767 
and his remains were conveyed to Limerick.” 

In Lord Limerick’s Chapel is a recumbent figure of his 
son Edmond Henry, Lord Glentworth, who died in 
1846; and hanging over the doorway are a single ball 
and a pair of chained ones, which broke down a portion 
of the cathedral tower when the city was besieged. Part 
of the original roof of the cathedral still remains, exposed 
to view. It consists of old Irish oak from the woods of 
Cratloe, Co. Clare, and, although dating from 1100, is as 
sound as ever. Several tombs and vaults may be found 
in the graveyard. A small turfed space occupies the 
west end of the building, overlooking the river and 
bridge. Originally the cathedral was surrounded by 
groups of ecclesiastical buildings, connected by under- 
ground passages with the centre pile, but all these have 
been swept away, though here and there traces of them 
may yet be seen. 

A curious legend pertains to the cathedral bells. They 
were cast in Italy. The founder was so much in love 
with his work, that he took lodgings under the walls of 
the convent that contained them, that he might enjoy 
their ringing. But one day they were stolen. Incon- 
solable at their loss, the artist wandered all over Europe 
for many years in search of them. In the course of his 
travels he came to Limerick. He had hardly landed 
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before a joyous peal echoed through the evening mist. 
His face at once lit up with smiles, for he recognised the 
voice of his much-loved daughters, and he stretched out 
his arms as if to embrace them. But the emotion was 
too much for him, and he fell on the ground and expired. 
His tomb is among the monuments with which the 
cathedral is paved. 

Another story respecting the bells, which appear to 
have been made of silver, may be put on record. It is 
said that when the cathedral passed into the hands of the 
Protestants, the Catholics threw them into the Abbey 
River ; and that when they (the Catholics) recover pos- 
session of the building, the bells will float to the surface. 
But whatever may have become of the original chimes, 
the tower is not destitute of music; and it is interesting 
to note that it sends forth from time to time sweet airs, 
such as “‘O Rest in the Lord,” the bells being manipu- 
lated by one man, the humble blower of the organ. 

A story of a different order is also told respecting the 
belfry of St. Mary. During the siege in 1690 a cannon 
was hoisted on the top of the tower, worked by the best 
gunners in the town, which made great havoc in the army 
of Orangemen. King William barely escaped being hit 
by one of the projectiles, and the besiegers found it 
necessary to direct their fire to the church till the gun 
was silenced. 

The old episcopal palace was situated near St. Mun- 
chin’s Church, but the site has been long since covered 
with small cottages. S¢. Munchin’s Church (situate near 
the Castle) occupies the site of an ancient cathedral. 
The original edifice is attributed to St. Munchin (or 
Manchin), of whom mention has been made before. 

The ecclesiastical buildings of ancient Limerick were 
numerous and imposing. The principal of these was a 
Dominican Friary, founded early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of which nothing now remains, except two lofty ivy- 
covered walls, and an interesting doorway in the grounds 
of the present Convent of Mercy. About the same time 
was established the Priory of St. Augustine, not a trace 
of which is to be seen. Some remains, however, of a 
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building belonging to the Order, which stood on the site 
of the old City Court House, may still be discerned, imme- 
diately opposite the principal entrance to the cathedral 
grounds. A Franciscan abbey of the same period stood 
just outside the city walls, of which a few traces yet exist, 
though they are becoming fewer every day. There was 
also a house of the Order of the Knights Templar. 

King John’s Castle, to which reference has already 
been made, was a formidable structure, and even now, 
after the lapse of nearly seven centuries, presents an 
imposing aspect. It was so constructed as to defy alike 
the ravages of time and the assaults.of war. The river 
front, which measures about 200 feet in length, is flanked 
by two massive round towers, each 50 feet in diameter, 
with walls 10 feet in thickness, the more ancient of the 
two, near the bridge, bearing on its surface the marks of 
severe cannonading, the holes which had been made by 
balls being filled in with red bricks. The original 
entrance lies between two more round towers, lofty and 
almost invulnerable; but it is remarkably narrow, and 
has long since been closed. A fifth tower of similar 
construction was situated at the corner where the walls 
ran parallel to the river. A deep broad moat surrounded 
the whole, which was supplied with water from the 
Shannon. The picturesque effect of the structure is now 
greatly marred by the military barracks erected in 1751, 
which project beyond the massive outline, and are daubed 
over with a yellow wash. 

Between Mary Street and the river there stand the 
ruins of an old fortified residence, called Whzttaker’s 
Castle, and sometimes the Castle of Limerick. It was 
substantially built of cut limestone, and appears to have 
been constructed to resist a siege. It is also known as 
Sarsfield’s Castle, as it is popularly believed to have been 
occupied by that distinguished general during the last 
two sieges of Limerick. Some of the walls are still 
standing, to one of which an old chimney-piece may be 
seen clinging, unsupported by a floor. The exploration 
of these ruins by the writer appeared to excite the 
curiosity of the occupants of the adjacent houses, who 
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evidently could see nothing in a building that had fallen 
to decay, to awaken the interest of a stranger. The re- 
mains of another castle may be seen in Atlunkard 
Street, in one of whose walls a drinking-fountain has 
been placed. 

At the corner of Nicholas Street. near the sight of the 
old Exchange, may be seen the most notable of all the 
ancient private dwelling-houses that have hitherto sur- 
vived the wreck of time. It is said to have been occupied 
in 1600 by Sir Geoffrey Galway, Mayor of Limerick, and 
to have been the house in which Ireton died of the plague 
in 1651. Possibly it is part of the old palace of the Kings 
of Limerick, which is known to have stood on this very 
spot. Certainly, the ground-floor is of great antiquity. 
But if it were once the abode of luxury and grandeur, it 
is now put to much humbler uses, for it is Jet out into 
tenements, and gives signs of soon being numbered among 
the ruins of the past. One of the tenants, an old man, who 
said that he had lived there fifty years, invited the writer 
to look over the building. Its ricketty appearance, 
however, combined with filth and malodorous perfumes, 
did not encourage a close and prolonged inspection. 

In the middle of Mary Street may be also seen the 
ruins of the old gaol. 

The present St. John’s oe (situate in the Irish 
Town) may also be mentioned here, as it preserves some 
most interesting remains of the old fortifications. The 
walls are of great thickness ; and at the western wing of 
the hospital was once the guard-house of the citadel. 

Reference has already been made to Thomond Bridge, 
which was erected in the time of King John, and which 
connected the English Town with the Clare side of the 
river. Originally it was very narrow, and had no flag- 
way for foot passengers. Small chambers or recesses 
were provided over each of the piers, into which people 
could withdraw when two vehicles were passing each 
other. In 1821 it was widened, but less than twenty 
years after a new bridge was built upon the same site, 
but without the drawbridge which formerly existed at 
the city end. The old guard-house has been long ago 
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demolished, and a row of ancient houses opposite the 
castle has also been removed. Immediately above the 
bridge there stretches a ledge of rocks from one side of 
the river to the other, which can be traversed at low 
tide with perfect safety. 

Ball’s Bridge, which has also been mentioned as con- 
necting the English and Irish towns, is worthy of special 
reference, though there is no bridge of whose origin so 
little is known. Even its name is uncertain. In Irish 
it was called “‘ the Bald Bridge of Limerick,” dadd signi- 
fying without parapets or battlements, which no doubt 
correctly described it. It was sometimes written Baa/’s 
Bridge, after a heathen prince whom St. Patrick converted 
to Christianity, and by whom it is said to have been 
built. The original bridge was particularly quaint. It 
had four arches, and has been spoken of as a sort of Oid 
London Bridge in miniature, with old-fashioned houses 
on either side, and a very narrow passage between them— 
so narrow, in fact, that two cars could not pass at the 
same time. It was widened in 1757, but sustained severe 
damage in 1775, in consequence of which several houses 
fell. The remainder, occupying one side of the bridge, 
continued to stand until 1830, when a new structure was 
erected, consisting of one’arch with a span of 70 feet, at 
a cost of £600. 

A third bridge of note, subsequently called Mathew’s 
Bridge (after Father Mathew, the apostle of temper- 
ance),* was commenced in 1761, but replaced by a new 
one in 1844. In the centre of the old structure two iron 
lamp-posts were set opposite each other, and made fast 
to the parapets. It was discovered by the authorities 
that their construction made them suitable to be used as 
a gallows, and accordingly in the Rebellion of 1798, 
several criminals were hung thereon. 

Park Bridge was built about 1798. It crosses the 
Abbey River, a short distance above the Abbey Slip, 
and leads to the suburban district of Corbally. 


* Father Mathew arrived in Limerick, December 3, 1839. His discourses 
on temperance caused great excitement, and it is stated that at least 10,000 
"in knelt down in Mallow Street alone, and received the pledge in one 
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The Atlunkard Bridge is a fine wide structure of more 
recent date, consisting of five arches. This was built 
(1826 to 1830) at a cost of £7000, and opened up com- 
munication with Clare and Galway. 

The Wellesley Bridge is a splendid structure, occupy- 
ing an important position near the middle of the harbour. 
It took eleven years to build. It consists of five river 
arches, with a swivel bridge, and two quay arches. It was 
formally opened in 1835, and cost £89,061. Since 1883 
its name has been changed to Sarsfield Bridge. 

We have already spoken, at the commencement of this 
article, of the Rzver Shannon, on which the city is built. 
It rolls in a magnificent and broad stream through the 
heart of the town. ‘The quayage and wharfage extend 
about 1,600 yards. The harbour has a patent slip for 
vessels of 500 tons, three ship-building slips, a floating 
dock where vessels of 1000 tons can discharge, and a 
graving dock.” The river is undoubtedly the best 
salmon river in the island. In 1757, a canal was cut at 
Bartlett’s bog. In the following year it was opened up 
to the Shannon at Rebogue, and subsequently was con- 
tinued up to Killaloe. 

The Treaty Stone, as it is called, situate at the foot of 
the Thomond Bridge, on the Clare side, usually attracts 
the attention of the visitor, being, as we have already 
observed, the place where the treaty of 1691 is supposed 
to have been signed, in the presence of the English and 
Irish troops. The stone makes no pretension to style or 
beauty. As it now appears, it is a rather unsightly, ill- 
shaped block ; but in 1865 it was mounted on a granite 
pedestal, bearing on one side the words, ‘‘ The Treaty of 
Limerick, signed a.p. 1691”; on the second and fourth 
sides the quotation, ‘“ Urbs antiqua fuit studiisque asper- 
imma belli” ; and on the third side the inscription, ‘‘ This 
pedestal was erected May, 1865. John Rickard Tinsley, 
Mayor.” Popular traditions die hard, and Mr. Tinsley 
and his followers might be somewhat disappointed if it 
could be proved to them that this stone served a far more 
humble purpose than that which is attributed to it. For 
Lenihan states that the treaty is said to have been signed 
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at or near the Red Gate, within a mile of the city on the 
Clare side, but not on the so-called Treaty Stone, which 
was originally used by country people for getting on 
horseback when leaving town. He quotes also a para- 
graph from the Cork Freeholder of Monday, 11th July, 
1814, to the following effect : ‘‘ The late Miss Dobbin, of 
Brown Street, had in her possession a ¢adle on which 
the Treaty of Limerick was signed, and which was about 
being auctioned off on the decease of the above lady.” 
But the inscription on the pedestal has now been pro- 
claiming the popular belief for over thirty years, and 
future generations will no doubt accept the statement as 
positive proof. 


Part III. 


LIMERICK contains a few monuments of somewhat modern 
date, which are worthy of a passing remark. On Welles- 
ley Bridge there was erected in 1855 a bronze, life-like 
statue of Lord Fitzgibbon, who fell that year in the 
Crimean War. At the side of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral there stands another large bronze statue, ‘‘ To 
commemorate the indomitable energy and_ stainless 
honour of General Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, the 
heroic defender of Limerick during the sieges of 1690 
and 1691. Died from the effects of wounds received at 
the Battle of Landen, 1693.” This monument, which 
represents Sarsfield as cheering on his soldiers in the 
conflict, stands upon a plain stone pedestal, and was 
erected in 1881. In the centre of the Crescent there was 
placed in 1857 a statue of O’Connell, the Irish Liberator, 
which cost £1000; and in Baker Place, on the way to 
the Railway Station, may be seen a large clock, on a lofty 
ornamental stone pedestal, erected in 1867, to com- 
memorate the public enterprise of Sir Peter Tait. From 
the centre of the Park or Pleasure Grounds there risesa 
tall column surmounted by the effigy of the Right Honour- 
able Thomas Spring Rice (M.P. 1820 to 1833, and Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, 1835 to 1839). This appears to 
be the oldest monument in the city, having been erected 
about 1830. Following the embankment of the Shannon 
on the south side of the city, the tourist finds a castel- 
lated tower with this inscription: ‘‘ Erected by his fellow- 
citizens as a memorial of the probity and energy which 
have distinguished the career of the Right Worshipful 
Wm. Spillon, J.P., Mayor of Limerick, 1870; High 
Sheriff, 1872. This embankment was opened on the 14th 
day of October, 1870, during his Mayoralty.” Above 
the inscription is his coat of arms, and beneath it are the 
arms of the City of Limerick. Outside the cemetery in 
Mulgrave Street, on the road to Cork, there stands a 
lofty monument of white granite, consisting of a cross, at 
the foot of which isa weeping female figure, with an Irish 
harp, and at her side a sharp-looking watch-dog. It is of 
quite recent date, and bears the following inscription : 
“This memorial was erected by the Nationalists of the 
City and County of Limerick, in memory of the martyrs, 
Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, who were executed at Man- 
chester, November 23rd. 1867. God save Ireland.” 

In the beginning of the present century there existed 
“Roche’s Hanging Gardens,” a series of elevated ter- 
races, occupying over an acre of ground, from the highest 
of which an extensive prospect of the city and surround- 
ing country was obtained. They were constructed by a 
banker named Roche for his own delectation, at a cost of 
415,000, but have now disappeared. 

The most prominent among the modern churches, and 
certainly one of the chief ornaments of the city, is Sz. 
John’s Cathedral, whose light graceful spire rises to the 
height of 280 feet. The foundation stone was laid in 
1856, but the spire was not completed till 1883. It re- 
places an old building, which dated from 1753, in which, 
for over 100 years, the Roman Catholic Bishops of the 
diocese were accustomed to minister. The High Altar, 
which is exceptionallv fine, is the work of a Belgian 
artist, and the beautiful white marble statue of the Blessed 
Virgin was executed by Belzoni. 

The Church of the Redemptorist Fathers, or, as it 1s 
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sometimes called (after their founder), the Church of St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori, occupies a prominent position at 
the southern end of the city. Its style is early Gothic, 
and it slightly exceeds in length the Cathedral of St. 
John. The Reredos and High Altar are impressive 
features of the interior, which, together with the massive 
tower, were the gift of a liberal citizen, Mr. John Quin. 
The Church was dedicated in 1862. 

Space would fail us to enumerate, still less to describe, 
the numerous religious edifices with which Limerick 
abounds. It must suffice us to say that all sections of 
the Church are represented in the city, as the following 
list will show. It contains ten Roman Catholic Chapels 
(including the Roman Catholic Cathedral and several 
convent chapels), five Irish Episcopal Churches, two 
Methodist Chapels, one Congregational Church, one 
Meeting-house for the Brethren, one Quakers’ Meeting- 
house, and one Presbyterian Church. Some of the 
Roman Catholic Churches have no frontage to the road, 
but are approached through what appears to be the door 
of a dwelling-house. One, in fact, the Church of the 
Augustinian Fathers, in George Street, was originally a 
theatre. 

Out of a population of 38,000, about 5000 only are 
Protestants ; the remainder belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Education is carefully looked after in Limerick. There 
are from fifteen to twenty schools, under the supervision 
of the Christian Brethren. About g000 boys are under 
regular instruction in these schools. The same number 
of girls are taught by the nuns in the various convent 
schools. There is a good National School, besides pri- 
vate establishments. In Hartstonge Street there are 
situated the Leany Free Schools, now exclusively 
Protestant. They originated in 1841, and are main- 
tained out of funds to the amount of 413,300, bequeathed 
by Wm. Leany, Esq., “ for the education of the children 
of the poor in Ireland, especially those in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Limerick.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that so many among the poorer classes should be 
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well-spoken and well-informed. The writer was told also 
that the morals of the rising generation are anxiously 
watched over by their religious instructors. It may be 
added that it is a pity that the Irish language is not more 
extensively cultivated, as it is said to be a language in 
which it is impossible to use a coarse or obscene word, 
Would that as much could be said for our own mother 
tongue ! 

Limerick has been famous for many special industries, 
some of which, unhappily, have now vanished. More 
than a century ago Limerick gloves had world-wide 
reputation. They owed their superiority to a secret of 
which a glover named Lyons and his family were the sole 
possessors. This manufacturer frequently received 
orders from the Russian and other European courts. So 
fine was the texture of the gloves that they were sold, 
enclosed in walnut shells; their cost was 6d. a pair, and 
some were dyed “cloth colour,” whatever that may mean. 
They are hardly even remembered now. 

The once celebrated fishing-hooks, each of which was 
said to be worth a salmon, are also things of the past. 
Inferior articles are still to be obtained, but the original 
ones cannot be equalled for form, lightness, and temper. 

Brewing has being carried on for many generations ; 
but one special kind, vzz.:—the brewing of heather, the 
secret of making which was possessed by the Danes, has 
long since ceased. ‘‘ Dane’s Ale” is still remembered as 
a tradition, but it is nothing more. 

Paper-making has disappeared, and wool-combing also. 
But. sufficient industries still remain to give occupation 
to large numbers of the community. 

Limerick lace has been described as equal, if not 
superior to Brussels or Valenciennes. Introduced in 
1829 on a humble scale, the trade developed so rapidly 
that in 1841 no less than 1,700 females were employed. 
Subsequently it declined, but it is being revived under 
the auspices of the sisters of the Good Shepherd Convent, 
and by a private lady who has established a lace factory 
in the city, whose pupils have already produced some 
very excellent work. An extensive trade has for many 
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years been done in corn and flour, the mills of Messrs. 
J. N. Russell & Co. and Messrs. J. Bannatyne & Sons, 
having attained a wide reputation. 

The army clothing factory, founded by Sir Peter Tait, 
employs at the present time seven hundred hands, mostly 
girls and women. The writer was privileged to go over 
the establishment, and will endeavour in a few words 
to tell what he saw and heard. After the pattern of the 
various parts of the garments is made in paper, it is 
placed over thirty pieces of cloth piled one upon the 
other, and a circular knife cuts through the whole. 
When the pieces are sewn, the garments and seams are 
pressed by means of irons, the interiors of which are 
fitted with gas jets. There is also a machine, heated by 
gas, for stretching trousers and shaping them so that 
they curve well over the instep of the boot. One man 
does nothing but punch button-holes for coats, in which 
occupation he can dispatch 1,500 to 1,800 coats a day. 
So diligent are the workers, and so speedy are the means 
employed, that not unfrequently 1000 garments per diem 
are sent to Pimlico. Soldiers’ helmets are also made here 
in large quantities. The process of manufacture appears 
very simple to an onlooker. The lining is stretched 
upon a block. Layers of cork are then fixed on with a 
solution of india-rubber and naphtha, the whole is filed 
smooth, and a cloth covering is added, and lo! the thing 
is done! A branch has been opened for ready-made 
clothes, the prices of which are remarkably low. 

Limerick bacon is known and appreciated everywhere. 
Three firms alone in the city are responsible for the 
slaughter of about 10,000 pigs per week. The writer 
visited one of the largest of these factories, and was 
courteously initiated in the most approved method of 
pig-sticking, and the preparation of the meat for the 
market. From first to last the pig passes through twelve 
sets of hands, and yet the work of killing, scalding, 
singeing, scraping, stamping, marking, cleaving, arrang- 
ing for salting, &c., only occupies a few minutes, the 
carcases being strung up in a row stretching the whole 
length of one building, one animal being no sooner passed 
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on to undergo the next process than another is ready. 
Women are employed as well as men, chiefly in the 
washing of the entrails, the making of brawn and sausages, 
and the painting and labelling of the tins in which the latter 
are hermetically sealed. 

The condensed milk factory occupies a large area on 
the Clare side of the river, and though the industry has 
been only established in recent years, it has already 
secured a good name. It appropriates the milk of ten 
thousand cows, and gives employment to four hundred 
persons. 

All smokers are no doubt familiar with Limerick 
Twist. This has for a long time held its own against 
foreign competition, and is now in no danger of losing 
its position. 

There are no “gin palaces” in Limerick, but most 
of the grocers and tea-dealers have refreshment bars for 
the sale of beer and spirits, one portion of the shop being 
divided up into small compartments, fitted with benches 
and tables, into which the thirsty traveller,—or more often 
the habitual toper—can retire, comparatively secure from 
observation or intrusion. In fact, there are only about 
six grocers in the city who do not favour the drink 
traffic ; these are all Nonconformists, and chiefly members 
of the Society of Friends. 

Our space forbids a more extended reference to the 
various ecclesiastical, military, scholastic, municipal, and 
commercial buildings which have arisen during the present 
century. We must content ourselves with observing 
that in the newer portions of the city the streets are 
wide and regular, and that the public edifices will com- 
pare favourably with those in any other part of the 
country. 

Next to the beer-sellers, shoe-makers seem to pre- 
dominate, a curious fact in a country where three-fourths 
of the people go barefoot, and where the poor who 
possess boots generally carry them on their arms 
along the country roads, only putting them on when 
they arrive in town. There are no signs of great activity 
or eagerness to thrive. Few carriages hurry to and fro 
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(though Jehu loves to drive furiously when he secures a 
railway passenger) and pedestrians seem to traverse the 
thoroughfares as if they had plenty of leisure. Idlers of 
both sexes abound, ill-clad and dirty, the men smoking 
—and sometimes the women too—giving the city the sorry 
appearance of material and moral stagnation. And yet 
a good trade is certainly done in some quarters, and it 
would doubtless be vastly improved if more vessels 
navigated ‘the lazy waters of the Shannon.” 

The environs though flat, are not devoid of beauty. 
There is little wood, but the soil is rich and fertile. 
Handsome villas are rising in the suburbs, and the 
Clare and Tipperary mountains in the distance give a 
certain dignity to the scene. Thick stone walls line the 
country roads, and hedges are ‘conspicuous by their 
absence”; but there are many places within an easy walking 
distance that will well repay a visit, both on account 
of their individual charms, and their historical and anti- 
quarian interest. 


There are no night policemen ; but during the reign of 
darkness watchmen with capes and long poles patrol the 
streets of the city; and those who, like the writer, are 
troubled with zzsomnza, may hear them call out the hour 
of the night and the state of weather, in tones that sound 
strangely in the still, clear air. 


F. J. Austin. 





The Affair of the “ Blue Coats.” 


Ir was in the time of the Terror. How well do I remem- 
ber those fearsome days, when the tumbrils rattled 
nightly to the Luxembourg, and the prisons were full, 
and the guillotine was ever red with blood! It was the 
reignof Liberty, Equality,and Fraternity, when the cztoyens 
sat at their little tables in the Rue Saint Honoré in the 
evenings, and all should have been merry; for the tyrants 
were slain, and France was free. And yet death was 
everywhere. Batches of men and women—one hundred 
and fifty at once—are dragged off daily from noisome 
dungeons, the vile houses of arrest, to the place of execu- 
tion, where the sharp knife of the little Barber who shaves 
so well, soon ends their woes. Men’s faces are calm, but 
their hearts are filled with fear. Moutons are everywhere, 
detestable traitor jackals, who spy and bear false witness; 
the garcon who serves you with a fetzt verre may be an 
agent of the Republic, whose report may send you to the 
Conciergerie to-night, and to the guillotine to-morrow. 
The fatal roll-call is read out daily. Men rush to hear 
if their names are included in the list of victims. If not, 
they breath more freely; at least they have another day to 
live. 

In this strange drama, I, Etienne Rénault, played my 
part, and hitherto had acted well. I once had my dream 
of the charms of Liberty and Brotherhood, of the glories 
of France freed from the grip of the despots; but all that 
was past long ago. What was the use of dethroning 
tyrants, if one raised up an accursed breed of foul-souled, 
base-born despots, who were thrice as tyrannical, and a 
hundred times more cruel than they who wore crowns! 
It was all folly; and France was mad; her rulers were 
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mad, and it was the part of wise men to humour them, 
and save their own necks. So I played my cards well. 
] was a friend of Robespierre, Barrére, Henriot, Carnot 
and the rest. I gained wealth and and honour; sat in 
the Assembly, and lived at my ease. What mattered it 
to us who rode in our carriages, how many vile canaz//e 
rode in the tumbrils! France was reckless, we were all 
reckless; we enjoyed our pleasures which were none of the 
simplest. Carpe diem, our motto; to-morrow, the deluge. 

So I lived, as gay a spark as ever haunted the Palais 
Royal, or Palais Egalité, as we called it then. And 
moreover, | was happy—I was in love. How shall I 
describe the beautiful Marie as she appeared when | first 
beheld her!, Her sire, Monsieur Sombreuil, was of noble 
birth. He was also a suspect, and was about to be con- 
veyed to the Conciergerie ; but through my influence in 
high places, his life was saved, and Marie made happy. 
I used frequently to go to her house in the Rue de Saint 
Denis and play chess with her father, so that I might 
watch Marie’s blushing face bent over her needlework, 
and ever and anon sun myself in her smiles. We were 
not long in discovering our mutual love, and life had a 
new joy for me. 

But there were thorns among the roses. I had a rival, 
and that a powerful one. Monsieur Gobel, who was one 
of Robespierre’s Lieutenants, a shrewd and unscrupulous 
wretch, had seen Marie, and was attracted by her. I 
suspected that he had created the suspicions against her 
sire, in order that he might profit by his absence, and 
gain possession of the defenceless girl. Such cases were 
not uncommon at that time. However, his plans were 
foiled by my endeavours, and I was aware that he bore 
me no good will. But what cared1? I was as strong 
as he, and I vowed that Marie should be mine in spite 
of a thousand Gobels. 

So affairs stood on the memorable night of June 15th, 
1793. On that evening, Barrére gave one of his choice 
dinners to a company of gay bachelors in his splendid 
house in the Rue Saint Honoré. In order to distinguish 
ourselves from the common herd, we had formed a select 
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society styled “The Blue Coats,” so named from the 
brilliant dress-coats which we wore when we dined 
together. It was Barrére’s turn to entertain the Society 
of Blue Coats. ‘The tumbril rattled down the street with 
a goodly batch of victims ; but what was that tous? The 
death shrieks of a few women would not disturb our 
merriment. 

Barrére received the company in his fine salon, furnished 
with the spoils of an old royalist mansion, the owner of 
which had felt the touch of the knife of old Sampson, the 
executioner, and had no further use for nick-nacks and 
fine furniture. As I entered the room I saw besides our 
host, Billaud, Carnot, Vadier, and other notables of the 
Republic. 

‘“ Messieurs,” said Barrere, “ right glad am I to welcome 
you. The fraternity of the Blue Coats has already made 
its mark upon the society of Paris, and to-night we will 
revel to our hearts’ content. Austerity, Frugality, and 
Asceticism are the watchwords of our order. We will see 
to-night how carefully we can carry out our precepts.” 

Barrére was always a little verbose before dinner ; 
afterwards his periods were less rounded. At _ that 
moment my rival entered the sa/on, strutting like a 
peacock. 

‘‘Ah! here comes Brother Gobel, weary with the toils 
of government. How many wretches have you sent to 
the hair-cutter to-day, mon ami?” asked Barrere. 

“A beggarly thirty-five!” he replied. ‘We shall 
certainly have to proceed more strenuously. The 
prisons are all full, and we shall be obliged to make a 
clearance of the worst offenders. The odour is positively 
dangerous.” He applied to his nose a heavily scented 
kerchief, as if to dispel by its perfumes the recollection 
of the dungeon’s stench. 

“That is easy enough,” said Carnot. ‘“ The committee 
can easily find an excuse, and a plot in the Conciergerie 
can always be discovered for the purpose of filling the 
tumbrils.” 

‘Ah! Monsieur Rénault,” said Gobel, as he bowed to 
me with the utmost politeness, ‘‘we have not seen you 
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lately at our councils. Monsieur has doubtless been 
more agreeably occupied.” 

I bowed, and pleaded that the heat had recently been 
so oppressive, that I had avoided the crowded chamber. 
Gobel smiled sarcastically, and evidently knew that I 
preferred the company of Marie to that of councillors of 
the Assembly. 

“Tt is infernally hot,” said Barrére, “let us doff our 
coats and dine in our shirt sleeves. Thus we will set a 
new fashion, and who knows how soon the inferior 
members of society will follow our example?” 

We heartily agreed to the proposal of our host, and 
soon our resplendent blue coats were deposited upon the 
chairs and couches of the sa/on, and we proceded to 
follow Barrére to the banqueting-room. 

There we feasted right heartily, and did full justice to 
Barrére’s hospitality. The merry wine-cup flowed; toasts 
and healths were drunk freely, and everyone was laughing 
and jesting. My neighbour’s sportiveness was rather 
gruesome, as he would insist on jesting on the blonde 
perukes, made from the hair of slain duchesses, or on 
Mendon tannery, which produced wonderful breeches 
fashioned from the skins of the guillotined. 

‘Let us change the subject of our talk, #zon amiz,” | at 
length ventured to say. ‘‘ This scarcely gives one an 
appetite for Barrére’s excellent viands.” 

‘It always increases mine,” he replied, “as I feel what 
a pleasure it is to live.” 

I tried in vain to throw off a feeling of melancholy which 
possessed me, and which did not escape the notice and 
the jests of the company. In spite of the heat I felt cold, 
and begged leave from our host to put on my coat. They 
all declared that I had the fever, that the prisons were a 
source of danger to the health of the community, and 
must be at once cleared and cleansed. 

So I retired to the sa/on to put on my blue coat. I 
had placed it at the corner of a couch, where I found one 
which appeared to be mine. It was new, and cut after 
the latest fashion, the blue cloth being adorned with re- 
splendent gold braid. I put it on, and happening to place 
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my hand in a pocket, found a paper, the existence of which 
I did not recollect. I wondered what the missive could 
be—a forgotten 6z//et-doux—a letter from an indignant 
citoyen demanding payment for some trumpery bill? | 
opened it. Mine eyes began to swim, and I could scarcely 
read the writing. It was the fatal list of those who were 
to be arrested on the following day, and there—the third 
name on the list—was my own! 

Oh! this was horrible. Who could have done this 
deed? Was I, too, to be slain, to go in that accursed 
cart? Already I felt the sharp cut of the knife on my 
neck, and nearly fainted. Yes, and there, too, I saw the 
name of Monsieur Sombreuil, the father of my beloved. 
Ah! I see it all now. This is the work of that arch- 
traitor, Gobel. This coat is his, and by this strange 
chance I have become acquainted with his plot. He 
would rid the world of her lover and her sire, and then 
force Marie to accept him. Was there ever so great a 
villain ? 

But what could Ido? Should I fly at once? Gobel 
would but send the guard after me, and my fate would be 
sealed. Was ever a danger so terrible? Was ever an 
escape so hopeless? 

At last an idea began to form itself in my distracted 
mind. I began to collect my scattered faculties. I hastily 
doffed the coat of the villain, and found my own. I tried 
to calm myself, and essayed to go into the adjoining 
room, as though nothing had happened. 

The feasting had ended, and the revellers were arrang- 
ing themselves for card-playing. High stakes charac- 
terised the play of the Blue Coats, and long night sittings 
were often protracted till the pure rays of the dawn 
shamed the pale and anxious faces of the gamesters. I 
strolled in the direction of Gobel, and challenged him to 
a game at picquet. Everyone was talking and laughing, 
and scarcely noticed us as we sat down to play. 

We played at first with varied fortune ; mine adversary 
continued to regard me with a cynical, self-satisfied air, 
and ever and anon smiled with glee. 

“You have the luck to-night, Monsieur Rénault,” he 
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said presently, as he handed mea hundred francs. ‘‘ Shall 
we play a little higher?” 

“Certainly,” I replied; so the stakes were doubled, 
and my luck deserted me. Gobel won five hundred francs. 

‘Shall we double again?” he suggested. 

‘By all means, Monsieur.” 

Gobel played a king; and then I started from my 
seat, threw down my cards, and exclaimed in wild 
passion : 

“You cheated, Monsieur; you are a swindler.” 

Wild excitement was roused among the Blue Coats, 
who all rushed towards us. 

‘‘Messieurs, I have discovered why our friend Gobel 
contrives to be so successful in his play. No wonder his 
luck is usually so good, when he can conjure so cleverly. 
I denounce him as a swindler.” 

“Liar!” shouted Gobel, with rage, as he sprang from 
his seat and struck my face. ‘‘ We shall soon discover 
the swindler.” 

“Yes, we shall soon see,” I replied, as I threw a glass 
of wine in his face. ‘“‘ We will settle this matter instantly. 
I demand satisfaction.” 

“ ] will wait until to-morrow for my revenge,” replied 
Gobel, who was a poor swordsman, and preferred more 
secret methods of slaying his adversaries. 

“No, to-night—this very instant—in this room you 
shall answer to me for your insult.” 

The Blue Coats tried to persuade me to fix to-morrow 
for our meeting, but I was obdurate. If I waited till the 
morning I should be safe in prison, and Gobel would 
laugh at my threats. 

Rapiers were produced. Gobet} desired to retreat from 
the room, but I placed my back against the door, and 
vowed that he should not leave for one instant. He 
would have returned with guards and soldiers for my 
arrest. 

So the fight began. Gobel was mad with rage, and 
assaulted me with blind fury. I parried his wild thrusts, 
and smiled at his unskilful but vigorous attack. This 
goaded him to fury. Savagely he thrust as he stamped 
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the ground, and strove in vain to break through my 
guard. I led him on, and marked with complaisance his 
hard breathing and the deadly palor of his face, when he 
found that all his efforts were useless. A furious thrust 
I turned, but his rapier grazed my cheek and drew blood. 
He attacked again more vigorously than ever; but I 
saw that it was time for me to begin. Another wild 
thrust left his breast unguarded. With one turn of the 
wrist I recovered from the parry, and thrust the point of 
my rapier home above his heart. He fell. The Blue 
Coats rushed to raise him; but I knew that he could 
not live. He was ali but speechless, but contrived to 
gasp out : 

“The list! the list! It is——” 

‘It is quite safe, Monsieur,” I whispered. 

He regarded me with a last savage look of hate, and 
fell back dead. 

That night in the solitude of my chamber I burned 
that list which had been so fatal to its author, and had 
well-nigh proved fatal to me and to those dear to me. 
When I discovered how nearly I had reached my doom, 
I felt that France was no safe place for me, and resolved 
to fly. At early dawn I was on my way to Amiens, 
where Marie and her father joined me. Three days later 
we were in England, where Marie and I were married. 
That is many years ago, but I am not likely to forget 
that last night spent in the select company of the Blue 
Coats, and the hard fate which I so narrowly escaped. 


P. H. Ditcurietp, M.A., F.S.A. 





The Taking of Ballpnagle Tower. 


WE were sitting in the stone-flagged hall, the Captain, 
the Junior Agent, and the Master, still wearing their pink 
coats, for they had just come in from a good run over the 
cream of the country round, and had not waited to even 
take off their mud-flecked “tops” before joining Betty 
and the English Visitor, who, aided by the Friend, were 
dispensing tea before the roaring turf fire. 

The hall at Killman Castle is as comfortable a place 
as you could get toon a cold February afternoon, The 
huge open fire and the many deeply-cushioned armchairs 
were very alluring. 

At least, so the Friend thought. He had come out 
ostensibly to shoot rabbits; really, the Master declared, 
“to sample the New Petticoat,” for in such irreverent 
language did the O’Connoll allude to his charming guest, 
the English Visitor. 

Anyhow, the Friend’s double-barrelled, hammerless 
gun was still reposing in its case at the bottom of his red- 
wheeled dog-cart, and the Friend himself had spent the 
hours since lunch in playing battledore and shuttlecock 
with the English Visitor, and occasionally taking his turn 
at stirring the toffee, in the manufacture of which 
Madame. O’Connoll—more commonly known as “Betty ” 
—had burnt one half of her physiognomy a brilliant 
scarlet. 

The hungry hunters had drunk much whiskey, and 
eaten much cold beef; now they were making equal 
quantities of tea and hot cakes disappear—-those tooth- 
some cakes of the county, ‘potato cakes” and “soda 
bread,” which can only be eaten in all their native beauty 
in Ireland. 


The dogs, alert for any scraps of food that might fall to 
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their share, sat with their backs to the flame, Phyllis, the 
overfed pug, making herself conspicuous by her fantastic 
methods of begging, and trying to impress Captain Adair 
and the English Visitor with the idea that she was dying 
of inanition. 

“It might have been a very dangerous job, only I had 
such luck,” said the Friend. 

He pulled the Siamese cat’s tail as he spoke, whereat 
she squalled, and retaliated by scratching the pug 
viciously, who fled for safety beneath her mistress’s 
chair. 

“Tell us all about it,” Betty ordered #imperiously, 
settling herself comfortably in the depths of her great 
armchair, and taking her injured pet up on her knees. 

‘Oh! please do,” chimed in the English Visitor, fixing 
two brilliant, pleading eyes on the Friend’s face, and 
stretching out two tiny little feet encased in golden 
embroidered bronze shoes towards the fire. 

The Master ran for a footstool, Captain Adair flew to 
relieve the little lady of her empty tea-cup, the Junior 
Agent begged her in heart-broken tones to have the 
cushion out of his chair to add tothe pile already behind 
her head. 

The English Visitor beamed in turn upon them all, 
begged everyone ‘‘not to trouble about her, as she was 
very comfortable”; got up for a moment with a frou-frou 
of silken under garments, re-arranged her skirt so that a 
pink lace-trimmed petticoat of the most ravishing descrip- 
tion became visible on one side ; then, subsiding amongst 
her pillows again, transfixed the Friend’s admiring eyes, 
and murmured— 

“ Do tell us the story.” 

“If Madame O'’Connoll will let me light a cigar first ? 
I could not spin the yarn without.” 

The Junior Agent, wishing to show that he moved in 
the Highest Circles, and knew their little ways, ventured 
to offer the English Visitor a cigarette ; but the unfor- 
tunate young man soon regretted his temerity, for a look 
of the most reproachful horror was his only reward. 

“Thank you, I zever smoke.” The English Visitor's 
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voice was very faint, and with a distinct note of injured 
innocence. 

Captain Adair absolutely scowled at the Junior Agent, 
and the Master audibly called him a “confounded ass,” 
but Betty, who had seen the silver box, with its couple of 
hundred “ Egyptians” that adorned the English Visitor’s 
dressing table, only laughed, and, to create a diversion, 
again called on the Friend for his story. 

‘There is not very much to tell ; however, you shall 
hear it all,” and settling himself in his corner, the Friend 
began. 

My father had an estate in the North-West of Ireland 
of about goo acres, a nice, compact little property divided 
into some dozen farms, varying in size from 20 to 200 
acres. 

On the largest of these farms stands the old Tower of 
Ballynagle, built, tradition says, by King John, and stand- 
ing now a great, square ivy-grown block, as strong as 
when the English knights in their brilliant armour rode 
out to fight the savage Irish hordes from the mountains. 
Indeed, so well is the Tower preserved that succeeding 
generations of farmers have inhabited it, and will continue 
to do so, long after our bones are dust. 

The walls vary from seven to ten feet in thickness, and 
on one side contain a little narrow staircase, built in their 
centre, which winds from base to summit of the tower, 
and | expect was the only one belonging to the place in 
olden times. Later on a new, broader staircase was 
added, and the square tower divided into three storeys, 
as the ancient divisions had all fallen in. 

My father had had to re-floor the whole place, and had 
made on each landing, two rooms, with light lathe and 
plaster divisions. He had also put in modern windows, 
and had turned the old tower into a really comfortable 
farmhouse with six rooms, an underground kitchen or 
dairy, and a big staircase leading up from the main door- 
way, beside the little one built in the walls. 

About twenty years ago he let in some tenants called 
Dempsey, decent folk enough they seemed, and for many 
years all went well. 
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Old Dempsey paid his rent without demur, and looked 
after his farm and made money out of it. Rumours of 
his being rather a wild card reached us, we heard that 
whiskey flowed freely morning, noon, and night in Bally- 
nagle Tower, and that a set of hard riding, deep drinking 
squireens were Demsey’s sworn companions. 

Also it was said that only one of his five children was in 
possession of her wits, the other four—three girls and a 
boy—being ‘“‘saft,” as the country folk call it—or more 
properly speaking, mad. Indeed, one of the girls was 
bad enough to be confined for some time in the County 
Asylum; but the boy being more less harmless, was left 
to roam about the place at his own sweet will. 

However, fate ordained that our dealings with the 
Dempseys were not to be all plain sailing, for one Christ- 
mas the old man died raving, in an attack of D.T. 

Scandal said that he was smothered between feather 
beds, an old trick with the peasantry, and a favourite one 
for disposing of dangerous lunatics and delirious patients, 
but be that as it may, he died, and left his wife his tenant’s 
interest in the farm, as his son, though now grown up, 
was practically an idiot—” 

‘‘What,” asked the English Visitor curiously, “is the 
tenant’s interest in a farm?” 

‘The tenant’s interest,” explained the Junior Agent, 
“is a substantial value taken from the landlord without 
compensation and given to the tenant by the Government. 
It is nearly equivalent to a copyhold, for as long as the 
farmer pays his service—that is, his rent—he has a lease 
for ever of his holding, and can never be ejected. In 
point of fact, too, he often runs a good bit into arrears, 
and if in a bad season he thinks his rent too high, he 
can go into the Land Courts, and have the matter 
judicially settled, and his farm revalued. But the subject 
of the Land Commission is indeed a painful one, so I will 
say no more.” 

“Pray don’t,” said O’Connoll with a groan of deep 
feeling. ‘Let us forget the Devil and all his works for 
a little.” 


“Mrs. Dempsey,” continued the Friend, “ on assuming 
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the reigns of government, seemed inclined to outdo her 
departed husband in her extravagances.” 

She sent for her mad daughter from the asylum, and 
such orgies went on in the old Tower, that the whole 
neighbourhood rang with it. 

Naturally, under such management, the farm paid 
badly, and equally naturally, the landlord was the first 
to suffer. 

Rent day after rent day came, and no rent was forth- 
coming, only a longer and longer string of specious 
excuses. She would pay when she sold her cattle, or 
her sheep, or the young horses. Always a ready excuse. 

I was away with my regiment in India at the time, 
and my father let her run on, until at last, when the 
regiment came home, and | got leave, she owed us more 
than we could afford to lose. Then you know, I left the 
service, and began to manage for my father. 

I was horrified to find matter, had reached such a pitch, 
and more so by his determination to still “ be easy” on 
the woman. All I could induce him to do was to send 
me to her with an offer of £300 into her fist if she would 
go out peaceably. 

‘Do you mean to say your father offered her £300 
to go away, when she owed you a lot of rent?” questioned 
the English Visitor, much astonished. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said the Master. ‘‘ Remember 
this is Ireland! The more your tenant owes you, in this 
country, the more you have to pay him to be so kind as 
to go off quietly, and not bring all the hornets of boy- 
cotting and of ten different leagues about yourears.” 

“But can’t the Government? Haven't they stopped 
boycotting? Don’t they protect you?” 

A mirthless laugh interrupted her. 

“My poor girl!” replied the Master gravely, ‘do not 
display your ignorance of what every school child knows 

ere. What have Governments, Conservative or 
Liberal, ever done for the landlords? Each Parliament 
simply legislates for the tenants, until by hook or by 
crook, ¢hey pay hardly any rent, and we pay most of the 
taxes. By and bye when the present Government, 
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which I believe calls itself Conservative, have made it 
impossible for us to live here at all, they may—amind I only 
say may—open a better class of workhouse for us!” 

“A home for lost and starving landlords, with a 
lethal chamber to dispose of the old and ugly ones,” sug- 
gests the English Visitor, irreverently, but her ill-timed 
levity met with severe looks, and to cover her confusion, 
the Friend went on. 

Acting on these orders, I went down and interviewed 
Mrs. Dempsey, and a very wild object she was—per- 
fectly unreasonable ! 

She informed me that she intended to pay no more 
rent at all, Home Rule was surely coming very soon, 
and the land would then be hers for nothing. She 
rejected with contempt my father’s offer, and plainly told 
me that no power on earth, or emissary from a warmer 
place—which she politely dubbed me—should move her! 

“Well, Mrs. Dempsey,” said I, ‘you must take the 
consequences of such folly. If you refuse my father’s 
offer, I shall have you evicted, and you may whistle for 
your £300.” 

‘An’ if ye show your waxed moustache here agin,” 
she retorted, “on such an errand, the ground shall drink 
up your English blood!” 

Then turning to the Tower she shrieked out to her 
son. 
“ Mick, Mick, come here and look at the trather that 
would be after trying to put us from under the roof that 
has sheltered you and your father before you—God rist 
his soul! Mark him well, Aschula ; an’ if he ever pokes 
his nose here agin, show him that the blud of the old 
Oirish kings does not cease to flow in your veins.” 

‘Arrah now, and will I get a gun and shute him, 
mother?” asked the vacant-looking, over-grown boy, 
who answered to her call, regarding me with a wicked 
smile. 

‘““Not this day, my son,” answered she; “ but like a 
cur if he ever comes agin! You hear!” she shouted at 
me, and leading her son into the tower, she banged the 
door in my face. 
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When I told my father of my doings, he was sincerely 
sorry that his misplaced kindness had let matters get so 
bad. 

‘The place will be yours, Lovett, when I’m gone,” he 
said, ‘‘so do now what you please.” 

Acting on this permission, I at once employed a 
solictor in the nearest county town to Ballynagle, and 
prepared to eject Mrs. Dempsey and her brood from the 
farm. 

The necessary legal forms were gone through, and, 
backed by all the forces of the Leaguers, she fought us 
step for step, using every legal quibble to defeat us, but 
of course uselessly, and at last it only remained for us to 
affect the ejectment. 

But how? That was the question. The Tower 
was splendidly situated for resisting a siege, and if 
strongly defended, nothing short of gunpowder would 
take it. 

After serving the writ on Mrs. Dempsey, I received 
on an average four or five letters a week, mostly anony- 
mous, warning me that my life would be forfeited if I 
persisted in evicting the woman. 

These letters were generally more strong than polite 
in their language. Here was the last I received. I 
always keep it in my pocket-book zz memorzam—and he 
handed round a dirty sheet of paper, which had been 
merely folded, stuck together with candle grease, and 
posted. It was addressed : 

‘‘lovat valantine, 
The Manor House, 
dundrumboro,” 
and contained the following: 

‘You bludhound if you persu your damed skame of 
tring to put wider dempsey out i vow your damed sow] 
will be sint to hel—a friend.” 

‘Polite, isn’t it? But mild, I assure you, compared 
with many of the productions,” laughed the Friend. 

Meanwhile, urged on by her Leaguer allies, Mrs. 
Dempsey arranged to give us as much trouble as she 
could in putting her out. 

23 
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One night a party of masked men met at Ballynagle 
and cut down every tree on the place, some out of 
wanton spite, others were taken to the Tower, and when 
sawn into suitable length, were jammed into the case- 
ments, from which all the windows had been removed. 
The police got wind of this tree chopping expedition, 
and on a second attempt caught five men red-handed, 
who were sent to gaol for three months, that their 
ardour might be cooled for G.O.M.’s favourite pastime at 
our expense. But, undeterred by the hand of the law, 
the widow determined on a yet more vigorous 
resistance. 

She and her two daughters moved into a cottage in 
the farm buildings, leaving her son and thirteen other 
desperate men—mostly tenants evicted from farms in 
distant counties, and imported by the Leaguers—to 
garrison the Tower. 

These fourteen men lived entirely on the top floor, 
and, working with an energy worthy of a better cause, 
actually cut and pulled down the broad staircase and the 
floors beneath them, leaving only the narrow old steps in 
the wall by which they could reach their aerial retreat. 
In fact, the whole of the interior of the castle was gutted, 
only the underground kitchen and the top floor of all 
being left. 

Even this did not satisfy them, for they cut holes in 
the one remaining floor, and carried up the winding 
staircase to the castle roof a goodly supply of stones to 
drop through the said holes on to the heads af the police 
and bailiffs, should they effect an entrance below. 

The front door was closed and barricaded with tree 
stems like the windows, and the back door communicating 
with the narrow staircase and kitchen was sheeted with 
iron. The ingenuity they showed was surprising, and 
the amount of money wasted in destroying our property 
ought to be a lesson to the kind-hearted, but weak- 
headed people, who subscribe to help the poor down- 
trodden tenants in distressful Ireland. 

All these preparations were made in a very short time, 
and being completed, the Nationalist papers published 
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full accounts, adding—when the half-crazy son secured a 
double-barrelled gun, and openly declared his intention 
of shooting me—that no jury, in case he did kill me, 
would convict him of murder, as he was so evidently 
irresponsible. 

Now began a time of suspense for everyone con- 
cerned. 

Three times we had settled everything and fixed the 
day and hour for the eviction, and three times the 
Leaguers got wind of our most secret plans. 

Once I was absolutely in the train going down to meet 
police and bailiffs at X—— Junction, when the police 
officers here got a cipher telegram, and came and took 
me out again. 

Another time they had not only half the county waiting 
for us at Ballynagle, but a collection of English men and 
women, who, searching for cheap notoriety, rushed about 
Ireland at that time, making stump speeches, and calling 
themselves the ‘‘ English Convention.” They came to 
see the “attempted” eviction, and, I doubt not, would 
have made much “copy” of it, but hearing they were 
there, we declined to play for their piping. 

How our plans leaked out we never quite knew, but 
we suspected a very zealous clerk of my solicitor’s, and 
so after a prolonged conference between the High Sheriff 
and Sub-Sheriff of the county, the police officers, and 
myself, we sent word to the lawyer that we had finally 
fixed a date early the following month for the eviction, 
come what might, and really arranged that we would 
carry it out the last week of the current one, that was, a 
fortnight before our supposed secret date. 

I did not even tell my own people the real date, and 
when I left home they thought that I was only going to 
Dublin for a night or two. 

I took my ticket from here to Dublin, knowing well 
that nearly every official on the line was some kind of 
Leaguer, and that if my face was not set in a directly 
contrary direction to the one in which I really meant to 
go, the fact that I was on the move would very soon be 
sent down to Ballynagle. So I chatted to the station 
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master and let drop a hint that I was going up to Dublin 
to see what the bigwigs thought of our tenants’ tactics. 

On reaching Dublin,’ 1 repaired to a friend’s house, 
where, when | emerged from the back door, I had trans- 
formed myself (by the aid of false whiskers and a patri- 
archial beard) into so beautiful a commercial gentleman, 
that I felt sure that Nature had originally intended me 
for the road. 

Thus disguised, I went by the next train to X—— 
Junction, where the line branches off for Ballynagle. | 
put up that night at the Station Hotel, and was much 
amused by the landlord—a garrulous old beggar, who 
knew me well by sight—telling me of the row there 
would be next month when Mr. Valentine attempted to 
eject his “tinants.” Evidently my disguise was _ per- 
fect. 

Ballynagle is a little wayside station between X—— 
Junction and Z——, where a great many rows were then 
taking place ; so when a large body of police were marched 
into X——station the next morning, and tickets taken for 
them to Z——, it was not suspected that they were not 
really going there. Even the fact that the sheriff was 
with them did not apprise anyone of their real destination, 
for, you see, / was not on view—only a free-handed com- 
mercial gent., anxious to get on to Z——, who was being 
seen into an empty first-class carriage by the obsequious 
boots of the local hotel. 

Well, off we started all rightly, and at the first stopping 
place the commercial gentleman whipped into the next 
carriage to the one he had started in, and the next moment 
might have been seen, sazs hirsute appendage, discussing 
the day’s tactics with the sheriffs, R.M., and D.I.’s. 
(Resident Magistrate ; District Inspectors Royal Irish 
Constabulary). 

Our plans had been very carefully laid, and seemed 
bound to succeed. Fifty police had been marched off in 
the dead of night by a lonely mountain road, towards 
Ballynagle. They were an escort to two carts containing 
scaling ladders, tents, and provisions fora week. We 
fully expected to have to besiege the place for some time; 
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we might even have to call on the regiment in the nearest 
garrison town to come to our assistance. 

With this party went the bailiffs and five emergency 
men, strong fellows from the Protestant North of Ireland 
and from England, who for heavy wages were willing to 
risk their lives by occupying evicted and boycotted farms, 
and help in working them. They were timed to reach 
the nearest police barracks within sight of both railway 
and the. Tower before light. 

In these barracks they were to remain in hiding until 
they should see our train steam into the station, upon 
which they were immediately to sally forth and make for 
the Tower at a double, taking their scaling ladders with 
them. All the police were fully armed, and the emer- 
gency men had hickory axe handles—capital weapons, 
which I noticed were freely used by them later in the 
day. 

In the train with me were ninety police, ten sergeants, 
and five D.I.’s, so that we had, all told, a little army of 
over one hundred and sixty men wherewith to take the 
Tower. The police had had buckshot cartridge served 
out tothem, but of course were only to use them if fired 
upon, and even then not until they were sanctioned by 
the Resident Magistrate. We intended to carry out the 
eviction at all costs. 

By my request thirty of the men, and the commanding 
D.1]. of the expedition got ready, the moment that the 
train had slowed down sufficiently in entering Ballynagle 
Station, to leap out on the opposite side of the train from 
the platform, and make straight for the Tower, which was 
within sight about a quarter of a mile across the fields— 
the railway running through our land. 

It was awfully exciting, as the train shut off steam be- 
fore entering the station, to see the carriage doors 
cautiously opening, and the men hanging like bees on the 
steps. There we saw the Tower, and to our great 
delight, no signs of anyone near it, no angry crowd, to 
cause the bloodshed which we all so dreaded, but feared 
we could not avert. 

Out we leapt, and in less time than I can tell it, I, 
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the R.M. and D.I.’s, and our thirty men were racing 
across the meadows at the top of our speed. 

At the same moment the doors of the police barracks 
opened, and discharged their hidden contents, and we 
could see the constables carrying the ladders and run- 
ning to meet us at the Tower. 

Panting and breathless, but absolutely unhindered, we 
reached the farm, having met one man only on our way, 
a ploughman, who on seeing us, had forsaken his horses 
and fled shrieking like a demoniac to the village. 

Hardly able to speak, I beckoned to two stalwart 
bobbies and rushed round to the little iron door leading 
to the only remaining staircase. It was open. Half a 
minute more, and a heavy stone was rolled in while the 
two policemen, with rifles at full cock, remained to 
guard it. 

Following out their instructions, the police formed a 
cordon round the Tower, and the County Inspector in a 
loud voice, gave the order to arrest the first person who 
attempted to push down or interfere with the men on 
the ladders, which were now placed against the wall. 

Up swarmed the emergency men, their hickory axe 
handles held in a tight grasp, the policemen following. 

Just as they reached the summit three men’s heads 
showed, and Dempsey, gun in hand, sprang on to the 
wall. 

He picked me out in a moment, and with a hoarse 
cry, pointed his brown bess (doubtless loaded to the 
muzzle with buckshot and various miscellaneous articles) 
straight at me, but before he could pull the trigger, the 
bailiff’s had seized and overpowered him. 

‘Surrender in the Queen’s name,” they shouted to 
the other two, who, seeing Dempsey’s capture, gave in 
without very little resistance. 

Our raid could not have been more successful. 
Counting upon our supposed secret intention to carry 
out the eviction next month, eleven of the fourteen men 
who formed the garrison had gone off to the village to 
meet the Organising Secretary of one of the many 
Leagues, who were supplying them with money and 
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provisions, and helping them to carry on the defence. 
Hadfithey been in the Tower and expecting us, there 
must of necessity have been bloodshed ere we 
could have carried out the scheme, for we found that 
they had prepared a most elaborate defence, and besides 
the stones to drop on our heads, of which I told you, they 
had bags of lime to throw in our eyes, a cauldron in which 
to boil water and pitch for our benefit, and a store of 
guns, powder and shot, which they would, without doubt, 
have used with deadly effect. 

The moment that I saw Dempsey was taken, I 
bethought myself of his mother and sisters, so taking 
two policemen, I went round the farm buildings to the 
cottage they were now occupying. 

As we turned the corner, we ran right into a strap- 
ping wench, evidently their servant, sent to discover 
what all the noise was about. No sooner did she catch 
sight of the detested police uniforms, than she doubled 
back like a hare to the cottage, and we after her of 
course. But Biddy was too quick for us, and managed 
to dash into the door a yard ahead of us, and to slam 
it after her. However, her foremost pursuer just stuck 
his foot in in time, and the cottage was virtually ours. 

Female shrieks galore from the back regions, and 
some very unfeminine language, told me that Mrs. 
Dempsey was at home; indeed, in half a minute she 
and her four daughters rushed madly out, hungering to 
wreak their vengeance on my devoted head. Fortunately 
I heard them coming, and beat a retreat, for the worst 
of a battle with a woman is that she can almost tear you 
into shreds, whilst you cannot defend yourself or retaliate. 
So I retired gracefully, yet swiftly, and left the bailiffs 
and police to complete the seizure. 

Meanwhile, the main body of police had come up, and 
I can tell you, there was much mutual congratulation 
that such complete success had crowned our plans. Mrs. 
Dempsey and her daughters were given chairs—and 
were kept in them by the police, for they still yearned 
to mark my Grecian features with their nails—and very 
rapidly all their furniture and belongings were bundled 
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out of both Tower and cottage. The son and his two 
friends, handcuffed and strongly guarded, added their 
voices to those of the women in calling down the ven- 
geance of heaven on my head. Like the Jackdaw of 
Rheims, I was cursed waking, sleeping, eating, walking, 
talking—everywhere and anywhere; but I can’t say it 
has harmed me much as yet. 

Well, well, I must finish up my story; the man we 
had first seen ploughing, having run to the village, soon 
spread the news of our raid. 

The chapel bell was wildly rung, and although a 
detachment of police were sent down to stop it, the mad 
tocsin had roused the neighbourhood, and on all sides we 
heard horns going, while a crowd of people began to 
gather in the fields round us. But they arrived too late 
to do anyharm. The eviction was complete, and though 
at one time the crowds were threatening, and one or two 
stones were thrown, a determined charge of the police 
scattered them like chaff. 

The Parish Priest came hurrying up too—a nice peace- 
able old fellow, who collected his flock round him and 
commanded them to desist from any futile attempt either 
at a rescue, or attack on the police. So surrounded by 
a surging, groaning mob, who, however, kept their 
distance, we all sat down and fell to on our provisions, 
with as hearty a good will as ever hungry men did. 

A funny kind of picnic, wasn’t it ? 

Sheriffs, D.I.’s, and myself in the centre of our little 
army ; the prisoners, now sullenly silent, surrounded by 
police ; in the foreground, bed, chairs, pots, and pans, 
together with other household gods of the Dempseys; and 
as a background, the old Tower, with the scaling-ladders 
still against its walls. 

The people swayed to and fro near us as the priest 
walked up and down threatening, beseeching, and ad- 
monishing them to keep quiet, while every now and then 
a deep murmur of curses, hisses, and groans rose as Mrs. 
Dempsey and her daughters, with wild gesticulations, 
called on them for help against the English ‘“ divils,” 
which they designated us. But we were too strong a 
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party to be lightly attacked,.and the gleaming barrels of 
the police rifles preached submission even more strongly 
than did the priest. 

After seeing the emergency men comfortably settled 
in the Castle with all the provisions we had brought, and 
leaving a couple of dozen police to protect them, we— 
with the prisoners in the centre—marched down to the 
railway station, accompanied to the bitter end by the still 
angry crowd, and catching the afternoon train, got back 
into X-——, tired more with the tension and anxiety, 
than by bodily labour.” 

“And is that the end?” asked the English Visitor. 
‘Did you have no more trouble ?” 

‘Just one thing more. That night in X—— the 
police insisted on following me about wherever I went, 
though I scoffed at their precautions. However, just as. 
I was leaving the County Club to go to my hotel, | 
noticed, by the light of the rather dim lamps, two men 
opposite, who, on seeing me, separated, one coming over 
to the footpath I was on, and the other one walking on 
the far side. 

Not caring to walk alongside either of them, I took 
the middle of the road, but I had not gone many steps. 
when they both left the paths, and meeting in the middle 
of the road, turned suddenly, and, together, waited for 
me. I own I was in a terrible fright, and almost in- 
stinctively | sprang back, when, to my intense relief, I 
heard a police-whistle. 

You can imagine my thankfulness when my guardian 
angels, the police, appeared out of the darkness behind. 
The two men did not wait for them, however, but at the 
first sound of the police whistle they separated and took 
to their heels, diving down the dark little side streets, 
the constables after them. 

I thought I saw one man drop something as he ran, 
and had curiosity enough to go and search for what had 
fallen, and sure enough I found a fine pointed dagger-like 
knife of foreign make.” 

“Great Heavens!” burst from the English Visitor. 
Would they have murdered you ?” 
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The Friend shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ So the police 
seem to think, but as we didn’t catch the man, we can’t 
be sure.” 

“If they had, my dear fellow,” said O’Connoll, “it 
would only have been a fresh argument in favour of a yet 
more extensive Land Bill, or some new Evicted Tenants’ 
measure ; so let’s be thankful you escaped.” 

“ But won't this Unionist Government ” began the 
England Visitor, her eyes shining like two great stars. 

Everyone laughed except the Master. He said words 
that are not to be recorded. 

‘Stop swearing, Maurice,” cried Betty severely, 
“though I own you have provocation. Kindly remem- 
ber, my dear,” turning to the English Visitor, who was 
covering her ears with two much-bejewelled hands, “ot 
to mention the present Government in the hearing of an 
Irish landlord. The subject is prone to give rise to curs- 
ing and bitterness, and much uncharitableness. We prefer 
the Death Duties, our mortgages, or the uncertainty of 
life, as topics of light conversation. Come now, we'll go 
into the drawing-room and have some music.” 

The English Visitor rose gracefully, and put a protect- 
ing arm round Betty’s waist as they went down the hall 
together. 

“ How delightful it is to hear your silk petticoats rustle 
so when you walk,” remarked Madame O’Connoll. ‘It 
gives one such an idea of ‘richness ’—a strange and 
delicious sensation in Ireland.” 


ANDREW MERRY. 





The True Story of Lady hamilton. 


A STRANGE, degraded, and yet, to be antithetical, exalted 
career was that of Emma Lady Hamilton. Deadly as any 
fabled siren of old did she prove to be to two famous 
men of her time, causing the brush of one to become 
incapable of portraying aught but memories of her 
lovely face, and dulling the moral principles and 
noble career of the other. And this by no high qualities 
of mind and esprit, but solely by the fascination of her 
mere physical charms, for contemporaries of hers have 
recorded that she retained to the last the common tastes 
and ways of thinking acquired in her unlettered childhood. 
Yet her beauty is undeniable, and of a kind that 
strangely belies her life. We see a sweet, candid face, 
framed by auburn curls, with innocent blue eyes under 
arched brows, a complexion of ‘ milk and roses,” a dainty, 
aquiline nose, a full pouting mouth, a swanlike throat, 
a tall, lithe figure, with draperies arranged to conceal the 
large feet and clumsy ankles—the one marring point in 
the exquisite whole—looking down on us from the 
canvasses of Romney. And as we look, our wonder at 
her power somewhat diminishes, and we think not of the 
insolent mistress who cruelly wrung the suffering, broken 
heart of Lady Nelson, nor the faithless, deceiving wife, 
the lightminded, light moralled Circe, but of what this fair 
girl might have been under different circumstances. 
Emma Lyon was born on April 26th, 1763, to the 
wife of a smith at Great Neston, Cheshire. and baptised 
in 1765 (the year of her father’s death) as Amy. 
Little did the neighbours think as they watched this pretty 
bare-footed child running about, and compassionated her 
poverty-stricken life, of what she was to become. To all 
seeming then, she would grow up, marry, and live the 
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struggling, obscure life of a labourer’s wife. At the age 
of 12 she entered the service of Dr. Thomas of 
Hawarden, as nursemaid, in which capacity she went at 
16, to Dr. Budd of Chatham Place, Blackfrairs. There 
she acquired an excessive fondness for amusements, and 
especially for the theatre, often amusing her fellow ser- 
vants with imitations of the various actors. And with 
it, unfortunately, ‘‘a boldness which proved the leading 
feature of her character through life, to which her ruin 
was owing in the first instance, and which confirmed her 
in habits of intrigue and extravagance.” Soon after her 
arrival in London she visited Captain Willet Payne, to 
obtain the release of a friend who had been impressed for 
sea. Struck by the beauty of the vain little serving-girl 
he granted her request, and flattered her to her ruin. Soon 
wearying of her, he handed her and her babychild over, 
with her consent, to Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh of Up 
Park, Sussex. There she reigned for a year as 5 nominal 
mistress, despised by the servants who did her bidding, 
and with only Sir Harry’s rough sporting friends to share 
in her riotous amusements. He, in 1781, deserted her, 
leaving her friendless and destitute in London, to begin 
another phase in the see-saw career of the future 
Ambassadress. We next hear of her as exhibiting herself 
in the Temple of Health, as ‘“‘ Hebe Vestina, the rosy 
goddess of health,” and attracting by her beauty of form 
and face large and admiring crowds. 

Among them came Romney, the painter, then at the 
zenith of his fame. . He saw and was conquered. She 
slipped down from her throne and became his model. 
Posing in varied and conflicting characters—a Circe, a 
Magdalene, a Calypso, a Bacchante (done for the Prince 
of W ales), St. Ceciliaand Miranda. While she played the 
modern Phryne in artistic Bohemia, she posed to her land- 
lady as a demure, industrious needlewoman, too timid and 
modest to know aught of the vices of London life. And 
in this 7é/e she angled for, and captured, the wary, fickle 
Charles Greville, second son of the Earl of Warwick. 
His surprise and disgust when he discovered the true 
disposition and character of the innocent, rustic maiden, 
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whose young affections he had won with so much diffi- 
culty, were outspoken. Her wit and duplicity had beena 
match for the man of the world, and they lived together 
for four years. Whilst with him at her splendid house in 
Paddington Green she sent for her mother, who remained 
ever after with her. But that there can be no happiness 
or duration in illicit love was again exemplified in Emma 
Lyon’s case. Ruin began to stare them in the face, her 
protector was weary of her and her extravagant ways, 
and desired to make a marriage de convenance. At this 
juncture, 1786, his uncle, Sir William Hamilton, Ambas- 
sador at Naples, appeared upon the scene. And we next 
hear of her with him in Naples, studying singing and 
dancing, for which arts she had considerable talent. That 
he knew of her true position in his nephew’s household 
would be too infamous to be credited. But for her 
behaviour no excuse can be offered; her elasticity of 
conscience is amazing as well as saddening. She seems 
to have been utterly devoid of moral principle. Ambition 
and luxurious living were the objects of her life. She 
determined to be revenged on her faithless lover, and 
obtained her desire. ‘They returned to London in 1791, 
when she must have been about twenty-eight, and were 
privately married in Marylebone Church. 

Curious, novelty-loving society received her with open 
arms, and she entertained them with exhibitions of her 
acting and singing, receiving, it is said, an offer from a 
manager of one of the theatres to starina play. Whether 
she resumed her friendship with Romney is uncertain. 
She did visit him once, and then in the fantastic garb of 
a Turkish lady. The doors of the Court, however, 
remained obstinately shut to her. On their return to 
Naples she speedily became a great favourite with the 
Queen, over whom she gained a powerful ascendancy. 
The cast-off mistress was now the leading spirit in the 
wild revels of the dissolute Court, and an unscrupulous 
intriguer in the turbulent politics of Naples, surprising and 
betraying secrets of the admiring, confiding king, for her 
own purposes. Nelson and the fleet were stationed 
there, and he became the guest of the Embassy, with 
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what fatal results the world too well knows. On his re- 
turn, in 1798, as Victor of the Nile, she greeted him by 
fainting away in his arms on the deck of his ship. This 
was the beginning of the inevitable end, where an un- 
scrupulous, beautiful woman and a willing Ulysses are 
concerned. Yet in December of that year she dared to 
write to Lady Nelson, whose peace and happiness she 
was seeking to destroy, and say, ‘‘ We only want you to 
be completely happy!” 

Her ascendancy over the lingering, fascinated Nelson 
was such that he became the supporter of the Court he 
had stigmatised as infamous, and assisted the Royal 
Family and Lady Hamilton in their escape to Naples. 
Indifferent to her country’s honour, she kept him captive 
at her side when duty called him to be elsewhere. And 
the Sicilians beheld the sorry spectacle of the world’s 
greatest sailor subservient to a woman’s whim and will. 
Strange happenings took place. Often in the evenings 
she would accompany him, disguised as a sailor, in his 
nocturnal rambles through Palermo, and at one of the 
banquets, given, of all places, on his warship, she appeared 
as Cleopatra, and declared that there was not one 
virtuous woman present, which does not speak well for 
her choice of friends, as she chose and invited the 
guests. At her instigation, Nelson punished with rigid 
severity the leaders of the revolution in Naples, among 
whom were several personal enemies of hers. So 
notorious and injurious became her power over Nelson, 
that Sir Arthur Paget—a hater of Lady Hamilton—was 
sent to supersede Sir William, to her outspoken wrath. 
But this step achieved little good. Nelson followed, a 
willing victim in her chains, on their leisurely way home 
through Europe, resigning his command to do so, and 
proclaiming to the world his mad infatuation. Before 
leaving Naples, Lady Hamilton was decorated by Emperor 
Paul with the Cross of Malta, and at the request of the 
King she had so often betrayed, and whose wife she was 
soon going to expose, she had a nude statue of herself 
modelled to adorn the royal apartments. She made no 
secret of her conquest of and intimacy with Nelson, 
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rather parading it before London Society. So insolent 
she grew that she actually insulted Lady Nelson at her: 
own table, and unreproved. Once only did Nelson rebel, 
and that in his wife’s presence, when he told Lady 
Hamilton that “her soul was as black as hell,” for that 
she was constantly poisoning his mind against his injured 
wife. A feeble outburst, for soon afterwards he left his 
wife for ever, and took up his residence, to Society’s 
blank amazement, in Sir William’s household. Lady 
Hamilton managed this extraordinary arrangement, by 
playing upon her confiding husband’s sympathies with a 
pitiable tale of Nelson’s unhappy domestic life, that led 
him to immediately offer him house-room. 

Lady Hamilton at this miserable crisis was no zmgénue 
carried away by her passions, as her defenders imply, 
but a mature woman of 37, skilled in all manner of 
artifice and intrigue, and he a disfigured man over 4o. 
She sinned intentionally, premeditatedly from ambition, 
not love, and shrunk at nothing to achieve her end. So 
cleverly did she deceive her trusting old husband, that 
he never knew of the birth of a child in the year 1801, 
beneath his very roof, to the guilty pair. On his death- 
bed he consigned her into the care of Nelson, with a 
fervent “‘God bless you!” and turning his dying eyes 
upon his faithless wife, addressed her thus: ‘“ My incom- 
parable Emma, you have never in thought, word, or deed 
offended me.... all the time of our ten years’ happy 
union!” ‘And yet no remorse, no shame, seems to have 
stricken her at these undeserved words of praise, or 
turned her from her downward course. She left his 
death-bed to retire with Nelson to his country house at 
Merton, where they actually prayed for the death of his 
suffering wife, and a second daughter was born, who died 
in infancy. 

Ever fond of theatrical display, Lady Hamilton, we 
are told, shortly after Nelson’s death, in 1805, attended a 
theatre, where, during the play, the song ‘“‘ The Death of 
Nelson,” was sung, and showed her emotion by fainting 
away. This she did, not once, but four nights in suc- 
cession. By his will she received his diamond cross,. 
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Merton Place, £2000, an annuity of £500 a year, and 
the interest of £4000 that was settled upon his daughter 
Horatia. Yet so extravagantly did she live, that within 
three years she owed £18,000, when the Duke of Queens- 
berry came to her relief, settling on her a house at 
Richmond and willing her a 4 1000. 

Dark days were coming upon the fading beauty, and 
as they came her sycophantic courtiers deserted her. 
She was to learn that vice has ‘“‘a sting at the tail of it” 
that none can escape from. 

In 1813 the adored mistress of Nelson was arrested and 
imprisoned for debt. On her liberation she fled to Calais, 
and there, grown corpulent and bilious from indulgent 
living and uncurbed passions, she died on January 12th, 
1815, in her fifty-second year. Such was the pitiable 
end of this fascinating, unprincipled woman, who rose 
from an unlettered nurse-girl to be an Ambassadress, and 
one of the most notorious women of her age. On gazing 
on her lovely portraitures by Romney, we can but 


exclaim : 
O, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 
And all things turn to fair that eye can see. 








Ejmere and the “Mount of Wisdom.” 


A MASSIVE red sandstone wall, sun-dyed and hoary, sur- 
rounds the ancient city of Ajmere. Slim brown 
minarets and bulbous domes rise above the loop-holed 
battlements, and the fantastic crags of the precipitous 
Tarraga overhang the grand old town, which lies in the 
shadow of the menacing rocks. Terraced gardens and 
cloistered colonnades flank a shallow lake, sown thickly 
with waving canes, and flaxen plumes of pampas grass root 
themselves on the sandy soil, strewn with architectural 
relics of the age when the luxury of India reached a 
climax under the Mogul Monarchy. The Mohammedan 
element still predominates in the city hallowed by the 
famous Dargah, a ring of clustering mosques round the 
tomb of a Moslem saint reverenced in the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar asa prophet and seer. 

Fanatical dervishes glance scornfully at the unbelievers 
who approach the shrine, and a wild-eyed ‘‘ Hadjz,” whose 
green turban proclaims that he has accomplished the 
sacred pilgrimage to Mecca, rushes into the outer court to 
insist upon the removal of our shoes before we venture to 
cross the holy threshold. The straw cradles with which 
the faithless Frank is usually allowed to compromise the 
matter without discarding his boots are not forthcoming, 
so we meekly patter in our stockings across the sun- 
warmed marbles of endless quadrangles, with latent mis- 
givings as to the fate of the shoes left in the care of 
an evil-looking Dervish, whose one eye suggests a depth 
of depravity which six pair of ordinary optics would fail 
to express. 

Aisles of horse-shoe arches and slender Saracenic 
columns approach the tesselated pavement, whereon the 
alabaster sarcophagus of Mounedeen stands in the midst 
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of the architectural maze. Screens of fretted marble lace 
veil the turbanned tomb, and the shallow steps are hol- 
lowed by the knees of generations of pilgrims. ’ersian 
texts from the Koran twine over arch and column, 
suggesting the culture of the ancient race which produced 
the very poetry of caligraphy in symbols of incomparable 
beauty. Ajmere has lately celebrated the Woharrem 
with ceremonial observances of barbaric pomp and splen- 
dour. This popular festival commemorates the martyr- 
dom of the sons of Ali, immediately descended from the 
Prophet, and slain by the rival claimants to the spiritual 
supremacy of the Mohammedan world. 

The religious prejudices, so quickly fanned into flame 
among the fiery children of Islam, are now at fever heat, 
after the whirl of excitement during a function which in- 
variably convulses an Indian city of conflicting creeds. 
An émeute of the entire population is a frequent fade to 
this Moslem solemnity, for the misguided zeal of some 
enthusiastic worshipper generally impels him to throw a 
shin of beef into a Hindu temple, as a wanton insult to the 
creed which exalts the sacred cord to a quasi-divine 
position in the economy of Nature. The relations be- 
tween Hindi and Mohammedan are thus strained to 
breaking point; the divergences of the religious ideal in 
two fanatical races renders mutual toleration impossible. 
The innumerable deities of Brahminism and the stern 
monotheism of Islam admit of no reconciliation, and 
perpetual friction at length produces the inevitable blaze. 

Under a marble dome, where white doves coo and 
flutter in the undisturbed security granted by the Moslem 
to his sacred “ birds of the Holy Ghost,” a Dervish in- 
structs his disciples in the Swuzza, a mystical treatise 
placed on a level with the Koran, but only imposed on 
candidates for the strictest religious orders. The rapt 
face and flashing eyes of the turbanned priest express 
intense zeal, and absorption in the subject of his address 
blinds him to the indifference of the neophytes, until a 
suppressed giggle from the inattentive class at length 
reaches his indignant ears, and he pauses in his oration 
to administer a sounding blow on the cheek to the nearest 
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boy. Gravity is quickly restored, and the dark face of 
the lecturer resumes the abstracted look momentarily dis- 
turbed by the juvenile frivolity of his pupils. 

A long avenue of tremulous peepul trees leads from the 
Dargah to the Hindi quarter of the city. The ancient 
groves of sacred trees illustrates the pantheism which 
underlies and colours modern Brahminism. Gnarled 
trunks invested with the sacred thread are embraced by 
the pilgrims, who wander round the leafy temple of 
Nature, rosary in hand, muttering endless supplications 
and chanting Vedic hymns in guttural tones. Popular 
belief attributes occult virtues to the peepul, regarding it 
as the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, and also 
as an infallible test of character. An oath taken in the 
shadow of the fluttering leaves is an inviolable bond, and 
the holy tree is only planted in the precincts of temple or 
shrine, for the native merchant shrinks from carrying out 
the chicaneries of trade in sight of the fetish which in- 
spires him with superstitious awe. The ceaseless whisper 
of the delicate foliage is regarded as the voice of Brahma, 
and the woodland haunt of divinity is never injured or 
destroyed by the devout Hindu or Buddhist worshipper. 
Branches broken off by the wind are solemnly cremated 
after being borne in procession through the temple 
courts, and the venerable “ Ficus Religiosa” lives to a 
fabulous age. The present monarch of the species was 
undoubtedly planted before the Christian era, and was 
only an offshoot of the still more ancient and celebrated 
peepul tree, of Buddha-Gya, beneath which the Prince 
Gautama received his mystic call to the pre-Christian 
apostolate of primitive Asia. 

The planting of the sapling is accompanied by religious 
rites, prayer being offered to Vishnu the Preserver that 
the meritorious work may be rewarded by the heavenly 
life symbolised by the peepul, the emblem of eternity. 
Many of the Ajmere temples were converted into 
mosques when the great wave of Mohammedan invasion 
swept across India, and a Jain sanctuary on a spur of the 
Tarraga hill is still known as The Mosque of Two Days 
and a flalf, from the short time which sufficed to change 
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it into a temple of Islam. The sculptured pillars were 
defaced and mutilated by the Moslem iconoclasts, but the 
lotus-flowers which remained untouched in the dim dis- 
tance of the vaulted roof are miracles of exquisite carving. 
The blind fury of the fanatical zealots overlooked the 
sculptured details in the gloom of arch or shrine, and 
imagination restores the lost loveliness of the ancient 
temple. From these relics of a dead past, crushed 
beneath the iron heel of the relentless Moslem power, 
traces of Scythic influence and invasion colour local 
annals, and neighbouring tribes show marks of Scythic 
descent, in fairer skins and features cast in a softer mould 
than those of pure-blooded Hindu and bearded Moslem. 
The women of Ajmere load their slight forms with 
fantastic ornaments—bangles of glass, silver, and copper, 
cover their thin brown arms to the elbow; heavy anklets 
impede the freedom of their gait, and toes covered with 
brazen rings suggest ideas of perpetual torture. A fence 
of glittering earrings and golden filagree surrounds ears 
deformed by the weight of garnet and turquoise drops, 
nose-rings set with coral and amber conceal mouth and 
chin, and render eating a four de force. The Moham- 
medan maiden of the higher class, with green veil and 
nose-ring of flawed ruby or ¢a//ow-drop emerald, is some- 
times encountered in the “ ladies’ carriage” of Indian 
railways, and as she divests herself of the multiplied folds. 
of muslin which shroud face and figure from the profane 
gaze of man, she reveals a picturesque costume of gold- 
embroidered silk, her delicate beauty and simplicity of 
demeanour redolent of girlish innocence and quaint charm. 
The preference for flawed jewels originated in the idea. 
that the flaw proves the genuine stone, as no manu- 
facturer of imitation éz7outerze would copy a defective: 
gem. 

Ajmere is the educational centre to which native 
magnates resort for instruction in those branches of 
knowledge practically enforced by Government on the 
tributary princes of the British Empire. The scheme of 
education in the magnificent Mayo College perpetuates 
the work of the ill-starred Governor-General who cemented 
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the union of the Indian peninsula by bringing the lamp 
of learning into the dark hands of ignorance and super- 
stition. The gigantic proportions of the collegiate build- 
ings may be estimated from the fact that each prince 
occupies a separate palace in the extensive park which 
surrounds the academical establishment, in order that the 
pomp and circumstance so dear to the ostentatious taste 
of the haughty native ruler may still encompass him during 
the years of tutelage. A gorgeous retinue attends him ; 
libraries, lecture-rooms, and museums minister to his 
profit and pleasure; while a staff of instructors, native 
and foreign, seek to instil the subtle Oriental mind with 
the elements of that wide and liberal culture which 
changes a despotic tyrant into an enlightened ruler. A 
young Rajah, in pink turban and English frock-coat, 
curvets down an avenue of neem trees on a prancing 
Arab, and a score of gaily-clad attendants clatter after 
their royal master through the leafy glades of the noble 
park. The hall of philosophy contains a crowd of 
students taking notes of a lecture in Hindostani, and at 
the long table of a vaulted class-room, dark but high-bred 
faces bend over papers covered with mathematical 
problems. 

A ramble through the dusky bazaars of the crumbling 
city presents a succession of dissolving views, which 
transport thought and feeling from the prosaic nineteenth 
century to the world’s golden age. 

Unchanged amid the changing years, Ajmere retains 
the aspect of the vanished past, and the lapse of time 
which in the Western world obliterates the ancient land- 
marks as with the rush of a surging sea, flows so gently 
over the old-world cities of this Eastern land, that it 
scarcely marks the flight of ages, while life perpetuatés 
itself in the old groove, and clothes itself in the identical 
colouring of the past which lives in the present, and 
projects itself into the future. On the western horizon a 
range of jungle-clad hills towers above a plain of dull pink 
sand, which stretches northward in unbroken monotony 
to the great Indian desert. Flaxen plumes of pampas 
grass wave in the wind, and rose-throated cranes preen 
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their grey plumage on the margin of marshy ‘“jheels” over- 
shadowed by the frowning range known as Mount Abu, 
‘The Mount of Wisdom,” a centre of pilgrimage revered 
by the Hindu, but esteemed as the Holy of Holies by 
the Jains. The silence and seclusion of the purple peaks 
appealed to the mystic tendencies of a community which 
sought isolation from the world as a‘necessary condition 
of the highest religious life. In the stillness of the ever- 
lasting hills the devout Jain listened for the divine accents 
which he termed The Voice of the Silence, and the temples 
of his faith were raised on the mountain tops to teach 
the toiling pilgrim that the spiritual temple of the soul 
must be built up by pain and patience. The Jains were 
formerly regarded as an offshoot of Buddhism, but 
modern research proves the independent origin of the 
curious sect, and a mystic treatise of pre-Buddhistic days 
implies an origin of almost fabulous antiquity. Special 
stress is laid upon the doctrine of re-incarnation, and 
reverence for the lowest animal life as a spark of divinity 
is carried to excess. 

The Jains derive their name from the word /zna, 
“the victorious one,” a term applied to a conquering saint 
who by painful discipline attains divine perfection, uniting 
himself with the Supreme Power which inspires his 
progress from the things of Time and sense to the mystic 
heights of eternal wisdom. The Jain scriptures are 
known as the Agamas, and both the pantheistic theology 
of the Vedas and the Puramic mythology of the Brahmin 
are alike rejected by the faithful adherents of this old- 
world creed. 

The Jains are divided into two orders, the ‘ white- 
clothed” and the “sky-clothed,” a sharp line of demarca- 
tion being drawn between the esoteric and exoteric sides 
of their creed. The whzte-clothed disciple dwells in the 
outer courts of the spiritual temple, but the sky-cloched 
initiate penetrates the occult region of mysterious dark- 
ness which veils the inmost shrine. This twofold aspect 
of Eastern creeds increased their power over the unin- 
itiated multitude, whose obedience to religious precepts 
was enhanced by appeals to superstitious fears excited 
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by mystical rites, from which the common herd was 
excluded. The idea of pilgrimage was an integral part 
of the Jain system, and the sacred books contain repeated 
allusions to the practice imposed upon the faithful follower 
of the Jain traditions. 

“Lay aside thy sins ere the first step of the solemn 
journey be taken.” 

“ The star which ts thy goal burns ever overhead.” 

“ The rugged path winds ever uphill; thrice blest ts he 
who gains the summit.” 

“Nightingales of hope chant to fearless pilgrims, and 
sunny glades pierce the forest darkness, but grey mist vetls 
the stony heights and pebbles brurse the w.ary feet.” 

‘When the goal ts won, Nature thrills with goy: the 
silver star twinkles the glad tidings to the night-blooming 
flowers ; the brook ripples it to the stones over which it 
flows; perfumed breezes sing wt to the vales, and stately 
pines whisper it in mysierious murmurs.” 

Translation inevitably weakens Eastern imagery, and 
conveys but a faint impression of the beauty of the ethical 
work from whence these quotations are taken ; a spiritual 
manual of unknown authorship, but probably a collection 
of sacred maxims culled from various sources by the 
ancient initiates for the benefit of their disciples. The 
devotional books of India echo the manifold voices of 
Nature, and regard it as the manifestation of Divinity to 
the human soul. Every note in the scale of sound, from 
the roll of thunder to the hum of a bee, spoke with mystic 
meaning to the Oriental minds which so early grasped 
the truth wrested from Greek Pantheism by Christianity— 
that “of the many different voices in the world none ts 
without signification.” 

A precipitous pathway winds upward for fifteen miles 
to the sacred summit of Mount Abu, and symbolises 
the narrow way to Heaven approached by pilgrim feet 
through thorns of suffering and rocks of difficulty. 
Bamboos shade the forest track where it plunges into the 
green heart of the tangled jungle, and imagination pictures 
the terrors of the haunted woods which in ancient times 
sheltered nearly every savage animal of India; leopards, 
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bears, and wolves still prowl in the deep recesses of the 
matted undergrowth, and though the tiger is driven from 
his lair in the caverns and thickets of this woodland 
wilderness, Mount Abu is still the Paradise of sportsmen. 
European pilgrims surmount the perils of the way ina 
rickshaw, pushed by four brown coolies in native undress, 
and nothing more alarming than a glancing lizard or 
striped ‘‘ eurulz” crosses our path, for the heavy heat of 
noon hushes the slumbering woods, the wild beasts are 
asleep in their dens, and the solemn silence of the forest 
remains unbroken. On emerging from a black canopy 
of interlacing trees, the bearers suggest, with deep 
salaams, that the ‘“‘ governing ladies” should halt for an 
hour’s repose, and the willing coolies after refreshing 
their inner man with betel-nut smeared with lime, and 
wrapped in a cool green leaf, fall asleep, their open scarlet 
mouths dyed with the deep red juice, and making a 
ghastly contrast to the uniform brown of face and figure. 
We wake to the freshening air of the waning afternoon; 
soft breezes beckon us onward to the cooler heights from 
whence theydrawtheir breath; andat length a white village 
on thegreenshore of a shining lake cheers flagging energies 
with the hope of attaining the goal. We pass through a 
rocky defile to the edge of a cliff known as Sunset Point. 
The blue plain, dim with evening mist, lies five thousand 
feet below, but through a natural arch of the river crags 
we seem walking into the golden gates of dying day, 
through billows of rosy cloud which roll in fantastic 
wreaths around our path. The world below changes 
from blue to violet and darkens into the shadows of night, 
while the mountain top is still bathed in a radiant sea 
of amber light. In the contrast of gloom and glow 
between the heaven above and the earth beneath, the 
native mind recognises a supernatural phenomenon of the 
sacred hill, for the weird apparition impresses itself, with 
startling effect on the pilgrim of the plains, unaccustomed 
to the glory of sunset on a mountain summit. The rich 
perfume of stephanotis fills the air, scarlet hybiscus trees 
flame into transparency beneath the warm light of the 
golden West, and climbing roses drape the deep verandahs 
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of flower-wreathed bungalows which rise among the 
wooded hollows of the sacred height. The sun smiles 
below the horizon ; the indescribable purple bloom of the 
Indian evening stains the sky, and as the quivering flush 
dies away through the infinite gradations of tender colour- 
ing, the rising moon lifts her silver shield above the 
shoulder of the highest peak, and transforms the scene 
into the chiaroscuro of a delicate etching. 

The magnificent Dilwara temples, four in number, are 
erected at a still greater altitude than the little hill station. 
These great Jain sanctuaries are built in the form of a 
cross, as though some dim realisation of the value 
attached to this sacred sign had penetrated through the 
mysticism of Jain philosophy. The present temples-date 
back to the eleventh century, and the costly marbles of 
the mighty structures were transported hither at incalcu- 
lable expense and toil. The sanctuary raised by the 
Jain Prince, Vincala Suh, whose equestrian statue adorns 
the noble quadrangle, shows external traces of decay, but 
the carving of the columned aisles, untouched by the 
lapse of eight hundred years, looks sharp and clear as 
though fresh from the sculptor’s chisel. A colossal 
statue of Parswanatha, the deified Coryphceus, or leader of 
the sacred choir, occupies a prominent position in the 
adytum, and marble reliefs on frieze and pediment sug- 
gest the chorus of Greek tragedy, the details of Greek 
drama bearing a marked resemblance to the ancient order 
of Oriental ritual. The twenty-four marble 77rthankas, 
or deified heroes and saints, sit cross-legged in passionless 
calm beneath the fluted and twisted convolutions of the 
debased but richly-decorated architecture, and the dia- 
mond-studded eyes of these mystical Zzzas, who humanise 
an ethical philosophy into a creed, give a realistic aspect 
to the white statue in each fretted niche of cloister and 
temple. Ivory elephants stand beneath fantastic arches 
festooned with alabaster embroidery, sacred birds and 
animals are chiselled in high relief amid the lotus flowers 
and palms which wreathe the marble columns, and each 
carven figure shows the keen observation of animal life 
common to the sect which reveres the lowest form of 
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existence as an emanation of deity. The officiating 
priest of a Jain temple binds a wisp of filmy muslin 
round his mouth as he recites the ritual of his creed, 
fearing that the accidental swallowing of a fly may render 
him unfit for the exercise of his sacred calling until 
purified by severe penance from the involuntary fault, 
and the numerous Indian hospitals for sick and wounded 
animals are chiefly supported by the wealthy Jain com- 
munity, forbidden to destroy the sick and sorry which 
would elsewhere be put to death as an act of mercy. 
The gorgeous temples with their elaborate ornaments 
and sensuous imagery have beer interpreted as repre- 
sentations of carnal temptation, sin and pleasure, while 
the stern and ascetic simplicity of the marble 77z7thankas 
headed by Adinatte, the deified hero, who leads the 
sacred band, denotes the contrasting virtue of the dis- 
cipline which moulds the saintly character. 

Strangers are forbidden to witness the rites of worship, 
for the wise policy of the British Government protects 
the liberties of the Eastern subject in all matters of faith 
and practice which are not prejudicial to the common 
interests of the Indian Empire. 

In the hush of the mountain solitude these stately 
temples immortalise the story of the Indian past, although 
the sermon in marble is written for the most in a for- 
gotten language of which modern minds grasp but a dim 
and imperfect idea. Tesselated floor and vaulted roof 
veiled with swinging webs and richest marble lace, fretted 
screen and sculptured pillar, adorned with equal beauty 
in shadowy aisle steeped in perpetual darkness and sunny 
court filled with the golden light of day, imply a firm 
belief in the doctrine that “the gods see everywhere.” 
The union between art and religion, the strenuous effort 
after perfection in detail, and the sacrifice of the costliest 
offerings on the altar of faith, appear as fundamental ideas 
of the Jain philosophy, but the Mount of Wisdom still 
veils her mysteries from the gaze of the uninitiated, and 
modern thought fails to penetrate the thick curtain which 
hangs before the secret shrine. 

Unbroken silence reigns on the wild hillside, and as we 
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descend into the world of men a white mantle of drifting 
vapour rises in ghostly folds from a dark ravine, and 
conceals the Dilwara temples, as though the guardian 
Tirthankas resented intrusion of profane and curious. 
gazers into the consecrated precincts of the mountain 
sanctuaries. The monsoon has wept itself away, and 
the spring-like verdure of the sacred hill wears that tran- 
sient freshness of colour which vanishes almost at birth, 
in the fierce heat of the ardent Eastern sun. The glim- 
mering emerald of the delicate robe which wraps the 
torrid land for a few short weeks, is indescribably lovely. 
Soft mosses drape the forest trees, the blue lotus studs. 
the shallow pools, and a world of flowers carpets the 
shady dells which vary the monotony. The momentary 
twilight of India merges into night as we reach the sandy 
plain at the foot of the mountain range, but the holy hill 
rises from the surrounding gloom bathed in the lingering 
light of a golden sky, and the soaring crest glows like a 
flaming torch above the mists and shadows of the 
darkening earth. 
Emity A. RIcHincs. 





Poor Dittle Fingers and Feet. 


‘CHILDREN of the rich, read this, and learn to think of 
the hundreds of poor children who sit hour after hour 
when not at school, or when they leave school, working 
away with busy little fingers in different factories, so as 
to earn a few shillings to bring home to “mother.” You 
think yourselves badly treated if you are not allowed to 
play every hour of the day, but how much play do these 
children get? Generally, when they arrive home, they 
have to help look after the baby, do housework, or run 
errands. You think yourselves hardly used if you are 
not permitted to over-eat yourself or eat what is not good 
for you; but poor children have often to be content not 
only with very little food, but, frequently, very bad food. 
You consider yourselves cruelly treated if corrected for 
your faults, but many of these poor children are beaten 
and knocked about for no fault whatever, but because 
their father or mother have been drinking. 

If, instead of grumbling at your own little trivial 
troubles, you rich, well-cared-for, well-clothed, well-fed 
children were to try and save your money to give these 
poor city children a week at the seaside, which could be 
done for five shillings, and worked half-an-hour every 
day at making clothes for them, you would be happy 
yourself and make them happy. 

Now this is how factory children pass their day. In 
the first place, children may not be employed at all until 
they are over eleven years old, and not then unless they 
have passed a certain examination at school; and 
they must still go to school when not at factory work 
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until between the ages of 13 and 14, when they may 
leave school altogether if they have reached a standard 
of proficiency or attended school a certain number of 
times. A child between 11 and 13 may work ina factory 
in the morning, and attend school in the afternoon; or 
go to school in the morning, and to the factory in the 
afternoon, unless employed on what is called the “ alter- 
nate day system,” which is that one day they go to school 
and the next day work in the factory; but Saturday no. 
school attendance is required, while Saturday is also more 
free from factory work and certain holidays and half- 
holidays allowed under the Factory Acts. 

Except on school mornings, children must be at the 
factory at 6am., 7 am., or 8 am., in a non-textile 
factory according to the rules of the proprietor, though 
the last named hour is generally the fixed time during the 
winter months unless there is a press of work. Even 
eight o’clock seems early for children to have to turn out 
in cold, biting weather of Winter, especially if they live at 
a distance which means getting up about six or seven. 
Think of these poor little boys and girls, many badly clad 
and badly fed, standing shivering at the factory gates and a 
few minutes later working with blue, stiff fingers at their 
allotted task till welcome meal time releases them, half 
past twelve or one o'clock being the dinner hour. If it 
is on the alternate day system, which is only allowed in 
factories and not in workshops, children begin work again 
after dinner and go on till six or seven or eight o’clock.. 
If it is the morning set system they go to school in the 
afternoon, unless being of the age of 13 and having passed 
the necessary standard employed, makes the child rank 
as a young person, in which case he or she would continue: 
work again in the afternoon up to six or seven o'clock. 

In many factories the children are very well treated. 
I remember going over one where the owners were most 
kind and considerate to the hundreds employed, and in: 
this factory children were especially looked after. I saw 
three little girls engaged in cutting up candied fruit, an 
easy and pleasant occupation and one that certainly did 
them no harm to judge by their healthy, contented faces. 
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Perhaps there is no other factory in the world where 
religion is made the mainspring of so much wise and prac- 
tical benefit by masters to employees, and the morning 
prayers that begin the work in this factory must therefore 
make a sincere impression for good on the workers. As 
regards the children there was a playground for them when 
well, a convalescent home when ill while on rainy days 
their coats and boots are dried by hot air before being put 
on again when returning home. A cup of cocoa, coffee, 
or tea, and a biscuit is given to each at their employers’ 
expense before leaving the factory in winter. They 
also provide a lending library, where suitable books 
can be borrowed by the workers, and as there are about 
fifteen hundred women and children, and four or five 
hundred men, who all enjoy this and similar privileges at 
the expense of their masters, it is very evident that the 
employees benefit as well as the employers from the 
large profits made. 

Unfortunately, however, for humanity in general and 
factory workers in particular, such masters are rare, and 
to counterbalance this factory Elysium, there are hundreds 
of places where children have to submit to negligence, 
indifference, or cruelty, so long as ill-treatment is kept 
within the Factory Acts. One of the worst forms of 
cruelty is the association of young children with those men 
and women who have no respect for childhood, for in such 
association children become contaminated, and injured 
incalculably at the most impressionable age of their lives 
by bad example and vile language. This is their great 
moral danger, and no one is more to blame than masters 
and managers, who ought to spare them such contami- 
nation. Instead, they often add their own bushel of 
wickedness by teaching children to tell falsehoods from 
fear, and to act deceitfully during the visits of inspectors, 
who, without exception, have especially the welfare of 
factory children at heart. When more lucky children 
scream the house down should they have a slight fall or 
cut a finger, I think it would do them good if their 
mothers and nurses were to read to them the following 
list of accidents that happened to factory children of 
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between the ages of eleven and fourteen during one year 
alone : 
Causing death fon ‘i bie eee 
Loss of right hand or arm. x00 aes 
Loss of part of right hand.. je a 
Loss of part of left hand ... io we AE 
Loss of part of leg or foot _ . ee ®t 
Fracture of limbs or bones of trunk om we 
Fracture of hand or foot ... ‘ee a 
Injuries to hand and face ... cab a ee 
Burns and scalds ... ‘a coe 
Lacerations, contusions, and other i injuries 
not enumerated above we tee 


Total er «os S38 
Of this number, 199 were boys and 73 \ were girls. 
Though children are not allowed by Act of Parliament 
to clean “machinery in motion, to work between the fixed 
and traversing part of any self-acting machinery in motion, 
or to be employed in any dangerous or unhealthy occu- 


pations, yet with all these precautions the above list 
shows a terrible total in accidents alone. It is dreadful 
enough when grown-up people get maimed, but it seems 
much more dreadful when children are disabled at what 
ought to be the best and brightest part of their life, and 
have many years before them through which to struggle 
for their daily bread, handicapped by the loss of a limb 
or an eye. 

I only wish mothers would try to interest their well- 
guarded children in the many poor crippled children in 
London homes and elsewhere. If rich mothers would 
now and then go to one of these homes and take out some 
of these poor little cripples for a drive in their comfortable 
carriage, what happiness and often health they would bring 
into many sad young lives, and what a beautiful sermon 
would this act preach to their own children, when they in 
turn grow up. Should anyone wish to help these little 
ones I could send them the addresses of two or three homes 
in London for cripple children, so that they could com- 
municate direct with the superintendents of these institu- 
tions. B. S. KwNo.tys. 





The Stage. 


Many of my country readers will now be coming to town, 
and therefore it will be useful to know some of the new 
arrangements at the theatres. ‘ Julius Cesar” has been 
taken off at Her Majesty’s after a most successful run, 
and is followed by ‘‘ Ragged Robin,” adapted from 
Richepin’s play ‘“‘ Le Chemineau,” by Mr. Louis Napo- 
leon Parker. When I say ‘“‘is followed,” I must protect 
myself by saying that at the time of writing definite 
arrangements had been made, but after all ‘“ Man pro- 
poses and God disposes,” and considerable time must 
elapse between the time this brief article goes to the 
printers and the time the magazine is in the hands of 
my readers. ‘The Heart of Maryland,” at the Adelphi, 
is to be followed at the end of July or the beginning of 
August by a new drama from the pen of Mr. George R. 
Sims. There is a new Russian drama at the Avenue 
called ‘‘ The Convert.” The author was the late Sergius 
Stepniak, but as I have not yet had an opportunity of 
seeing the piece I cannot express an opinion on it. The 
sooth performance of “La Poupee,” at the Prince of 
Wales’s, was on June 25th, and Mr. Lowenfeld arranged 
to give the whole of the proceeds to the Actors’ Orphan- 
age Fund. Mr. P. Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell have started their ‘“ Pelleas and Melisande” 
matinees at the Prince of Wales’s. The Garrick Theatre 
has been well filled during the run of ‘Too Much 
Johnson,” which is now followed by “ Sue,” and ‘“ The 
Runaway Girl” at the Gaiety has been greatly run after. 
In fact, there is plenty to see now at the theatres. The 
music-halls, too, are going strong, and I witnessed a very 
good programme at the Oxford quite recently. 


THE PLAYGOER. 





